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The Philosophy of a Sanctuary 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Director of Birdcraft Sanctuary, at Fairfield, Conn. 


HAT is there new to be said about the ten-acre plot lying close to 
railway and village with only a high wire fence separating it from 


Ludlow High School and its athletic field? In one sense, that of the 
purely scientific, nothing new can be offered. The Warden’s daily records tell 
of the species that have nested or passed through as migrants, free and un- 
molested, for we never band or otherwise put check upon their liberty. 

Ours, as its name implies, is a sanctuary for birds, but it is no less one for 
beasts and humans who crave a place to rest, watch and wait surrounded by 
the philosophy of nature. That the place contains a mystic something, a call 
to the wild that draws the wild things to it, even before they have experienced 
its comfort of food and shelter, is a fact beyond dispute. 

“Live and let live” is the motto under what might be called a statute of 
limitation, proclaimed partly by the inhabitants themselves. Two years ago 
the eight foxes, which by the weird cleverness of their tribe had not only gained 
entrance but established a colony hard to rout, were forced out in the interest 
of the low-nesting birds. Since the Warden borrowed an old fox hound to 
give tongue when he scented the furry shadows, the number of ground-nesters 
has increased greatly. So far can we control, but there are other things that 
we cannot compass. 

In June, at nightfall, down by the spillway of the lily pond came two deer— 
a doe and another whose sex could not be identified as its head was veiled by 
the bushes. On being discovered, the doe ran about in a wide circle, coming 
back to the starting point, which led the Warden to think there might be a 
fawn nearby. No, with a toss of her head she made straight for the lowland 
in the southeast corner of the grounds, and with a graceful bound leaped the 
six-foot barbed-top fence and was gone, the only trace of her being a nibbled 
blaze in the jewel-weed along a narrow trail. 

A few days later three deer were seen almost facing the Warden in a wide 
trail; the full view marked the third animal as a stag whose antlers were so 
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immature as scarcely to exceed his ears in length. Only a glance and they were 
off again and everyone who is familiar with light woods, with islands here and 
there of underbrush and many tufts of great ferns flecked with light and shade, 
knows the difficulty of seeing objects at any distance. Now comes a watching 
and a waiting period for the Warden and myself in the endeavor to get a picture 
of our latest appreciator. The War- 
den, quick-moving, alert, and far- 
seeing, has not yet had his camera 
with him at the crucial moment, 
and I shall try the philosophical ad- 
vice of Nesmuck, the old hunter, to 
the effect that ‘The whole art of 
woodcraft is knowing when to sit 
still on a log.’”’ Meanwhile the scent 
of water-lilies, wild grapes in bloom, 
and the mysterious comings and 
goings of birds in the bush make me 
forget altogether the world outside 
the tall fence of wire. 

Singing at the same time are 
Wood Thrushes, Brown -Thrashers, 
Rose-breasts and Catbirds. Over 
the medley the Wood Thrush’s song 
keeps his remote distinction, even 
though in reality he is just above 
my head. The Catbirds are wonder- 
fully tame, | might almost say im- 
pertinent hereabouts, as if the Sanc- 
tuary, having its full quota, over- 
flowed the neighborhood. Not only 
does their behavior prove that they 
seek for a nesting-place, the home where they were born so to speak, but also 
that they distinctly remember individuals. For several seasons the Warden’s 
children have fed these birds with dried currants and seedless raisins, first 
from the porch shelf and later from the hand. This spring the first knowledge 
that the Catbirds had returned was by the perching of one upon Avia’s empty 
hand, giving at the same time an exploratory peck and a disappointed zay. 


A CATBIRD PERCHED ON AVIA’S HAND 


It is fifteen years since we began the efforts of intensified protection, and I 
am now entirely convinced that we can at best offer only sanctuary—we can- 
not successfully control the likes and dislikes of different species or interfere 
in their petty squabbles that we, as human beings, can never perfectly under- 
stand. 


Take, for instance, the seeming persecution of the Bluebirds by the Wrens. 
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Of course it may be true what an apologist for the Wren says: “There are some 


_ bad Wrens, just as there are belligerent people, but that does not condemn the 


whole race.” This is doubtless so, but what can be done with the bad ones? 
The following is my experience: 

The constant quarrel between the Wren and its neighbors has died down 
this year in the Sanctuary itself, but the warfare has been transferred to my 
garden next door but one. Owing to the presence of a great number of equally 
active Catbirds, the Wrens have left the larger birds alone, but have tormented 
the Bluebirds out of some post-hole nesting-places that they have occupied 
for many years. 

The Bluebirds came in late April well ahead of the Wrens and, after gather- 
ing some feathers and soft grass for a nest-lining, disappeared for a time, and 
when they came back to settle down, the Wrens had arrived and the one-sided 
battle was on in earnest. In spite of all that I could do in putting back the 
nesting material, the Wrens, or rather I think one Wren, pulled the feather- 
lining from the nesting-hole three times in one afternoon. I must say that the 
Bluebirds were entirely lacking in spunk, for early the next morning (the nest 
having been put in order late the previous evening) I heard the unmistakable 
call of the Bluebird, but instead of the clear ‘purity’ call as Burroughs translates 
it, it came to my ears, ‘Dear, dear, think-of-it,’ a grieved, plaintive wail, and 
there below my window the Bluebirds were sitting on the telephone wire watch- 
ing the destruction of their home without so much as putting up a fight. 

I watched the Wrens closely after this, and I am again convinced that the 
troublemaker was an unmated bird who, having the urge, was bound, like 
some of its human kindred, to upset the housekeeping of others. 

The Bluebirds did not grieve for long but evidently went over to the 
Sanctuary where within a couple of days a somewhat belated pair appeared 
and took possession of a box in a remote spot undiscovered by the Wrens. It 
is a sad fact that Bluebirds are disappearing from about houses, but this is 
perhaps largely their own fault. Then, too, we put up too many Wren boxes 
too close together, thus causing them to colonize unnaturally. A ‘bird-box’ 
is usually for Wrens. 

Draining and building have destroyed the upland meadows beloved of 
Bobolinks, but the Bob-whites are whistling all about and the Warden reports 
a nest in the Sanctuary where also a number of hen Pheasants have located. 
His theory of eyes, as well as hands off, prevents his close approach to the 
nests, as where a human foot treads other animals are sure to follow, and 
privacy is as much a necessity for true bird protection as high fencing and 
feeding. Bird classes take notice! 

Up to a certain point birds are quite democratic about feeding, and it does 
not take cold or other stress of weather to make them gather where food is 
spread. Especially does this obtain in the nesting season when the overworked 
parents, insect eaters though they be like Thrashers, Catbirds and Wood 
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Thrushes, Woodpeckers and Nuthatches, eat heartily of the mixture of equal 
parts of cracked corn, scratch-feed and chick-feed, a blend that I find im- 
mensely efficient. 

When the nestlings are fully fledged, it is no unusual sight to find family 
groups gather morning and night about the food-tray within a few feet of the 


porch. There is a small tree just above the tray wherein the more shy may ~ 


linger, and I always scatter the food freely among the grass tufts beneath, 
that some species may follow their bent and scratch for the grains. 

Comparatively rare and shy twenty years ago, the Mourning Dove has so 
increased in numbers, owing to protection and food, that their winter absence 
is very brief and we have more than one record of nesting in middle March. 
Only yesterday they were feeding all day long on the ground under the shelf, 
stopping now and then to spar with some gray squirrels who were lapping up 
the grain with their tongues. This action proves a scarcity of natural squirrel 
food, for time was that they would eat only the eye of whole corn, leaving the 
remainder for the Jays who watch them furtively. A number of Ring-necked 
Pheasants feed here daily, but usually keep in the shadow of the shelf. The 
cocks have difficulty in hiding, for their long tails and iridescent feathers catch 
and reflect the light, but the hens and chicks are so well protected by their 
dull plumage as to be a part of the ground. 

A very modern color-note was introduced a few days ago by the appearance 
among the Mourning Doves of three cock Lady Amherst: Pheasants. Not 
knowing that a preserve, seven miles away, had become overstocked and some 
of the Pheasants liberated, I was amazed at what at first glance seemed to be 
three animated cubist hats with no heads to account for their being. Compared 
with our now thoroughly acclimated Ring-necks, they seem out of place in the 
New England meadows, as much so as the red-coated monkey who once upon 
a time travelled with the now obsolete hand-organ. 

After all, do we not thrill at the sight of the Baltimore Oriole, ‘the touch of 
summer fire,’ and the Scarlet Tanager, because we see them so seldom? Should 
we care for them if they gathered about us like the Thrushes, Doves, and Song 
Sparrows? No, a touch of tropic color is enough, except always in the sky at 
evening, and that holds its place because it is far away and intangible. 
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Speaking of Killdeer 


By LAWRENCE D. HIETT and FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER 
With Photographs by the Authors 


a H, look at the Killdeer with a broken wing!” someone of the party 
exclaimed, and there, sure enough, was a Killdeer flopping about on 
the ground very evidently in great distress. It was the date, however, 

April 1, that betrayed the bird. 

“No,” we replied, “it looks more as though we were being April-fooled a bit. 
Let’s back up and see.”’ So we withdrew some 60 feet and waited. 

Instantly the lame Killdeer recovered and began a series of short dashes 
that eventually completed a full circle about 60 feet in diameter. At the con- 
clusion of every dash, it would pause and call. Soon another bird appeared 
and added its cries to those of the first. After the first-observed bird had 
completed its circle, another series of short spurts brought it to the middle of 
the cinder road on which we had been travelling. There it squatted and ceased 
its cries. 

We waited a few minutes and advanced toward the bird. Instantly it was 
off, and, running out into the field, flopped to the ground again with fluttering 
wings, spread tail, and all the appearance of a badly injured bird. Further out 
in the field the second bird was going through similar antics. 

We went to the spot which the bird had quitted and, even when we stood 
directly by it, it was some seconds before we discovered the cause of the birds’ 
excitement. Then we found the four heavily marked eggs that lay in a very 
slight depression in the road. The buffy ground color and heavy chocolate 


KILLDEER APPROACHING HER NEST 
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KILLDEER BROODING TWO OF HER CHICKS 
Notice how the breast feathers are fluffed out to cover them 

markings blended so well with their surroundings that we might well have 

walked right over them without seeing them at all. 

We made a brief examination of the nest, such as it was. It was, in fact, 
scarcely a nest at all, simply a few plant stems placed in a hollow that the birds 
had apparently made by carrying away a few of the larger pieces of cinder. 
The eggs were clean and light in color and appeared to be newly laid, as sub- 
sequent events proved them to be. 

All this time the birds continued their really convincing acting and their 
loud and anxious cries. When they found that their activities did not produce 
the desired result of luring us away from the nest, they ran closer and again 
flopped to the ground. One bird even picked up a strip of paper about a foot 
long and shook it vigorously in a very apparent attempt to draw our attention. 
We had not the heart to keep them longer in suspense, and withdrew. 

From that time on we were frequent observers at the Killdeers’ nest and 
were able, by proceeding slowly, to drive the car up to within 50 feet of the 
nest without alarming the birds and, from this vantage-point, were able to 
study Killdeer ways. We were also able, by accustoming the birds to a camera 
by placing a dummy camera near the nest for a few days, to photograph them 
as they visited the nest and incubated, by using the familiar thread release 
while we sat in the car. The following observations which were made at this 
nest have been substantiated by similar observations made at three other 
Killdeer nests also found this spring: 

We found that both birds incubated, though in every case the larger bird 
assumed the greater share of the responsibility. It was this larger bird that 
was always the first to return to the nest after being disturbed, regardless of 
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which bird was incubating at the time we arrived. We have been unable to 
learn from reading that one sex averages larger than the other, though in 
observing the birds in the mating act we found that the larger bird was the 
female. In all pairs observed, the larger bird showed the same quality of 
devotion and responsibility, which leads to the conclusion that females of the 
Killdeer are larger than the males. While one bird incubated, the other was 
never out of ear-shot, as was demonstrated by the immediate response that 
came whenever the incubating bird sounded the alarm. 


“WE FOUND THAT BOTH BIRDS INCUBATED” 
Notice that though the birds are clearly not the same, the positions assumed are almost identical 
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The photographic record made of the birds showed one interesting fact: 


Pictures taken from the same position showed that both birds assumed identical 
attitudes when on the nest. In fact, the pictures have to be closely examined 
to show that they are not duplicate prints from the same negative. The 
differences in plumage demonstrate, 
however, that they are in reality 
two different birds. 

The feeding habits of the birds 
were also noted. Earthworms formed 
a very-important item in the diet, 
being bored for and pulled out much 
as a Robin feeds. They did not show 
the same facility as the Robin, 
though, in swallowing a good-sized 
worm, several attempts being neces- 
sary before it was finally downed. 

On April 26, when we visited the 
nest, one bird was sitting as usual, 
but when we flushed it to set up our 
cameras, instead of the four eggs we 
found four downy chicks, each one 
flattened to the ground, making him- 
self as inconspicuous as_ possible. 
They, too, matched their surround- 
ings very closely and were well-nigh 
invisible at a short distance. Their 
coloring and markings were almost 
exactly like the parents’ except of 
> — course for the reddish tail, as the 
KILLDEEROGHICRS ~ Chicks had no tails worth mentioning. 

As we finished the task of setting up 
our cameras, we glanced once more at the nest, and blinked our eyes in surprise. 
For where there had been four chicks a minute before, now there were only 
two! We were just in time to see.one of the little fellows hiking out for the tall 
grass as fast as two wobbly but fast-moving legs could carry him. Although 
they were hatched but a very few hours, they were well able to get around, 
and though small in body, their legs were large and well developed. Fearful 
of losing the two others, we tethered them lightly in front of the cameras, and 
with threads attached to the camera shutters we retreated to the car. 

Instantly the two parents were on the job, and while one located the two 
free chicks, the other hovered about the two tethered ones. At first it tried to 
coax them off onto the grass and the babies tried manfully to follow. But 
finding that the chicks remained, perforce, where they were, the adult ap- 
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proached and brooded them while shutters clicked and the process was recorded 
on celluloid. 

The parents seemed to rely entirely upon hearing to locate the chicks. 
They would run here and there, calling and pausing to listen. Then the chick 
would peep, and they would run a few feet toward the sound and call again. 
When the chick was silent, we have seen the parents pass within a foot of it, 
apparently not seeing it at all. 

To date this summer, four Killdeer nests have been found in which incuba- 
tion was started on the following dates, approximately: April 1, May 15, May 
20, May 22. Two were located on little-used cinder roads in a cemetery. One 
was located on a pile of granite chippings in the same cemetery, and one was 
located on a glass dump near an abandoned glass factory where one would 
think that the ground and broken glass would make a far from comfortable 
nest. The first nest, found April 1, is an extremely early date for this locality 
(Toledo, Ohio), and the incubation period of twenty-six days, or more, is 
longer than that usually attributed to Killdeer by five days. One other pair 
incubated at least twenty-two days, so that perhaps the average usually given 
of twenty-one days is low. 
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A GREAT BLUE HERON 
Photographed by F. N. Whitman on Cayuga Lake, at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Photographing Birds on a Farm in Eastern Washington 


By GRACE SWAN, Meyers Falls, Wash. 
With Photographs by the Author 


BOUT two years ago I began trying to photograph birds. I live on a 
farm in eastern Washington where birds are very numerous. My sister 
has been on very friendly terms with the birds about here for several 

years. Ill health has given her more leisure to study the birds than most of 
us have, and she has found considerable pleasure in observing them and has 
interested us, and to some extent the whole neighborhood, in birds. She has 
put out food for them, and encouraged them with nest boxes and nesting 
material until there are a good many that come about our house with unusual 
confidence. 

As we watched the birds we often wished we could take pictures of them. 
I read of someone taking pictures with an ordinary kodak with a portrait 
attachment, and as we had an old kodak that was out of repair, I got it fixed 
and bought a portrait lens to slip over the camera lens. 

The first birds I tried were Chipping Sparrows, a family of them having 
been coming to the porch to eat millet. I set the kodak on the tripod just 
outside the porch railing, measured the distance from the lens to.a point on 
the railing, according to the directions, placed a few heads of millet at this 
point, and removed the rest of the millet from the porch. Then I attached a 
thread to the release on the shutter of the kodak and drew it through the 


THE CHICKADEES SEEM LIKE LITTLE FAIRIES 
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BOB-WHITES WAXWING 
JUNCO AND CHICKADEE SAY’S PH@BE 


kitchen window. I did not have long to wait and took several pictures, but 
could never get more than one bird at a time. If two got close together, they 


always started to fight. 

In the fall we have great flocks of Bohemian Waxwings, and my sister 
enticed them to the house with asparagus berries. I fixed my camera just as 
I did for the Sparrows, but focused it as far away as I could with the portrait 
lens. These birds sit close together without fighting and I was able to get 
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several in a picture, but the light was back of them so they did not show up 
as I had hoped. They have not been around this fall. They are such lovely 
birds and the red asparagus berries seemed to set off the red touches on their 
wings. We will certainly miss them if they do not come this winter. 

The next birds I tried were our winter birds. Song Sparrows, Juncos and 
Chickadees come to our porch every day in winter. However, the porch is not 
a very good place for pictures so I placed a sheaf of millet outside and took some 
pictures against the snow. Sometimes I got the birds and sometimes only the 
place where the birds had been. In the latter part of the winter a Shrike 
bothered our birds a great deal, so that whenever all the little birds disappeared, 
we could be sure the Shrike was near; it seemed to prey on the Juncos especially. 

I tried to get some pictures of our game birds. I fed some Bob-White and 
Chinese Pheasants back of the cellar house, focusing the camera at six feet 
from the center of the feed and took the thread through the back window of 
the cellar house and waited inside. These birds were much shier than the song 
birds. My location was not very good as the trees and brush shaded it so much 
of the time, but the birds liked it and I got a few pictures. 

When spring came I was so busy with the garden and chickens that I had 
no time to take the many pictures I saw of Robins, Bluebirds and Swallows. 
We have so many of the Violet-green Swallows; six pairs nested about our 
yard last year. We have to kill the English Sparrows or they will drive these 
beautiful birds away. 

My sister observed a pair of Cedar Waxwings coming for nesting material 
in June. They were building in a locust tree near the house and I got a good 
picture of one of them with a piece of string in its bill. A little later a Lazuli 
Bunting came to the porch to eat millet. Its picture was quite disappointing. 
It is such a jewel-like little creature, but without its beautiful coloring it looks 
quite commonplace. When the leaves fell, we found its nest in a shrub by the 
woodshed. 

A pair of Phcebes have nested in my chicken shed for several seasons. There 
is wire netting on the front of the shed and they nearly always alighted on the 
wire fence before going through the netting. I focused the camera on that spot 
and got a picture of Phoebe with a butterfly in her beak. She caught her food 
on the wing. 

A Bullock’s Oriole built in one of our aspen trees. The nest was too high to 
photograph, but after the birds were gone I climbed the tree and cut the branch 
down with the nest. It was such a fine nest that I took a picture of it. 

Our Chickadees are our favorite birds, and they have become so fearless 
that they will fly down on us anywhere. They seem to me like little fairies. 
They are quite a help in photographing other birds, for they think when they 
see the camera that it means something to eat; so down they come, and often 
the bird I want will follow them. 


A Race with a Rail 


By H. H. PITTMAN, Wauchope, Sask. 
With Photographs by the Author 


ROBABLY the least-known of the commoner birds of the sloughs are 
P the Rails, for if they were silent their presence would often be un- 

suspected. Even where their voices betray them they are rarely seen, 
for they keep closely to cover and rarely venture into the open unless obliged 
to or confident that they are unobserved. 

The common Rail of the prairie is the little Carolina Rail, or Sora, and in 
many places every slough seems to shelter one or more pairs. Nervous and 
shy though they are, they sometimes show a curious liking for human society, 
and in parts of southern Saskatchewan nest regularly close to much-travelled 
highways, near to houses and even beside the little villages. 

Not long ago I arranged to try photographing a sitting Rail, but knowing 
the wariness of these birds, real- 
ized that the undertaking would 

be difficult. I planned carefully 

: and took great precautions to 
avert failure, but, curiously 
enough, the difficulties encount- 
ered were quite different from 
those anticipated. 

The blind or hiding device 
presented quite a problem on ac- 
count of the rather deep water 
and after considering various 
kinds, the simplest and most 
natural seemed to be a weather- 
beaten packingbox resembling 
the top of a well-crib. Water, 
that is, well water, is scarce in 
this district and old, forsaken 
wells are numerous, especially 
near the sloughs, so that all our 
water birds are quite familiar 
with these weathered relics of 
past endeavour. 

I placed this box on supports 
about ro or 12 feet from the nest 
and left it for a week to allow : 
the birds to become used to its- “SHE GRADUALLY BECAME BOLDER” 
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presence. Then one bright afternoon I got someone to accompany me and wait 
while I crawled inside and adjusted a camera. When all noisy movements were 
over, my companion splashed away rather ostentatiously, leaving me to 
watch and wait alone. 

The chief problem at first was keeping still, for I quickly found that the 
least movement was accompanied by noise, which, of course, is often fatal in 
the early stages of acquaintanceship with nervous wild creatures. My muscles 


grew cramped, the heat became painful and mosquitoes and biting flies were 


very troublesome, so that if it had not been for the encouragement created by 
sundry low calls, first on one side and then on the other, I should have given 
up. Moreover, I was close enough to the house to hear the cheerful noises 
indicating afternoon tea on the veranda and to distinguish the voices of several 
people I wished to meet. Little did they think that that innocent-looking box 
in the slough concealed their would-be host. 

I had trampled the slough-grass down in front of the nest and made a lane 
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CAROLINA RAIL DRAWING BLADES OF GRASS TOWARD HER 
TO CONCEAL HER NEST AND HERSELF 
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across to the hiding-box but never saw the birds in this clearing. The only 
indications of their presence were the low, conversationally-pitched calls. 
After about an hour’s inspection, during which I was alternately filled with 
hope or deep in despair, the Rail silently slid on to the nest and I immediately 
took a photograph. The slight sound of the shutter drove her away hurriedly 
but only for about half an hour. 

When the Rail returned, my troubles began, for she was nervous and found 
the nest too conspicuous and the alterations in the surroundings decidedly not 
to her liking. This she tried to remedy by drawing the overhead grasses down 
and building up the side of the nest. 

After taking one or two pictures I realized that the camera was too low 
down to permit any obstructions to be placed in the way and so commenced 
my race with a Rail. Seeing that the bird’s plumage harmonized almost too 
well with her surroundings, I felt that the camera should be focused actually 
upon her before any more exposures were made, but by the time this was done 
and the dark slide inserted, she was generally almost hidden. Determined to 
conceal herself, she darted her head this way and that, stretching and reaching 
for outlying blades with such rapidity that it seemed almost impossible to get 
a good picture of her. 

Her feverish haste reacted upon herself, for I had to drive her away and 
remove the obstructions several times; but in the course of two afternoons I 
secured a few fairly good negatives. She gradually became rather bolder and 
at the last almost ignored the slight noises which had frightened her at first. 
Feeling that her devotion entitled her to a little peace, I settled down to watch 
her when my films were used, hoping to gather a little information about an 
extremely shy and wary species, but she was very uncommunicative. 

My notes for that afternoon refer chiefly to the ease and skill with which 
the Rail could thread her way through the thick vegetation without causing 
the movement of a single plant and to her apparent gain in size when sitting. 
The latter was really remarkable, for, from my small peep-hole she appeared 
almost as large as a Prairie Chicken. 
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Birds and Snakes 


One of my regular boyhood duties, during 
the summer-time at least, was to find and 
bring home the cows in the evening. This 
was not as simple a task in those days 
(1870-1880) as it is on most farms today. 

At that time we lived on the banks of 
Clear Creek in the eastern part of this 
(Keokuk) county, Iowa. Adjoining our farm 
there were still several hundred acres of 
land which belonged to eastern speculators, 
and were lying out unenclosed and entirely 
unimproved. This land was covered with 
brush, bushes and timber, in their primitive 
state. The human inhabitants near this 
wilderness permitted their cattle to run at 
large. Therefore when milking time came 
the cows were liable to be anywhere within 
2 or 3 miles from home. 

I shall here relate briefly several incidents 
concerning the relations of birds with snakes 
that came under my observation during 
those years and since. j 

1. Among many others, I had located a 
nest of the Towhee, situated upon the ground 
among the hazel brush. I had visited this 
nest a number of times and was greatly 
pleased with the birds’ beautiful plumage 
and their sweet song which I interpreted as 
being composed of the words ‘Wish-bone- 
pillow-willow-willow,’ accented on the first 
and third syllables and given in a pleasing 
and musical tone. There are, however, a 
great many individual variations of this 
song, some individuals singing only the first 
part of the complete song, others only the 
last part. Their neat, little white eggs with 
the reddish spots also pleased my youthful 
fancy greatly. 

But one evening as I was coming to pay a 
visit to this nest, I noticed at some distance 
that the male bird was flying excitedly about 
from bush to bush and calling continually 
‘chewink, chewink.’ When I came near the 
nest I noticed a bull-snake over 4 feet in 


length quietly napping just beside the nest, 
I tried to kill the ugly serpent with a stout 
club which I was in the habit of carrying 
for an emergency, but the brush was too 
thick and I failed. The reptile made its 
escape, leaving nothing behind but an empty 
nest and a few wing primaries and tail- 
feathers that had belonged to Mrs. Chewink. 

2. One evening sometime later I noticed 
a bird, which must have been a White-eyed 
or a Bell’s Vireo, calling continually and in 
great excitement and distress. The bird was 
on a low thorn bush, covered all over by wild 
grapevines. On approaching cautiously, I 
noticed a blue racer about 3 feet in length 
on this bush and a bird quite near its head 
but apparently unable to get away. Another 
bird was flitting about excitedly but careful 
not to get near the snake. The nest was also 
near, being not more than 2 feet from the 
snake. I made an attempt at once to beat 
the snake with my club, but it jumped from 
the bush and disappeared among the nearby 
brush quicker than it can be related. There 
were three eggs in the nest, which was 
suspended from a fork of the bush and about 
3 feet from the ground. The next evening 
when I came back to this placethe nest was 
empty and the birds were nowhere to be 
seen. Query: Did the snake come back and 
eat the eggs and perhaps one of the birds? 
Or did Jays find the nest during those 24 
hours and devour the eggs? 

3. Several years later, when I was old 
enough to be of some use in the harvest field, 
my father and I were loading hay in the old- 
fashioned way with hand pitchforks. The 
meadow where we were at work was located 
beside some brush and timberland. 

We had nearly finished the load, my father 
being up on the load, ‘loading’ as farmers call 
it, and I was pitching the hay up to him. 
The hay had been gathered into ‘shocks’ and 
left to settle and dry a few days. I had just 
gotten an extra-large forkful of hay and, 
bracing the fork-handle on the ground, had 
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gotten under it with my shoulder, raised it 
up high and tossed it over onto the load, 
when father said, “Wait a minute, there is 
a rattlesnake in this hay.” I stepped back 


- and looking up I saw the ugly, venomous 


reptile wriggling out of the hay at the top 
of the load and sliding down before my face 
onto the hay remaining on the ground. It 
was striking at everything near and rattling 
most viciously all the time, but a blow or two 
with my pitchfork made the reptile per- 
manently harmless. 

Father climbed off the load and together 


__ we made an examination of the rattler. Not 


having any rule or tapeline with us, we 
estimated its length to be 28 inches and its 
diameter at the middle to be a little over two 
inches. It had nine rattles at the end of its 
tail. Judging from the miscellaneous col- 
lection of feathers, beaks and claws that 
were mixed with the contents of its stomach, 
the reptile must have devoured at least one 
adult Field Sparrow and a nestful of nearly 
grown young birds. 

4. In the month of June, 1924, my friend, 
Mr. A. Northup, who was employed on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
tracks near here, noticed one day that a 
Red-winged Blackbird was hovering in the 
air over a certain bush nearby and continu- 
ally screaming cries of alarm and distress. 
After this had continued for some time, 
Mr. Northup left his work and approached 
the bush to see what the cause of the trouble 
might be. He found the bird’s nest near the 
top of the bush and a large blue racer just 
in the act of taking an egg out of the nest. 
The serpent instantly slid down out of the 
bush and hid among the rocks nearby. 

After Mr. Northup had been back at his 
work about thirty minutes the Redwing 
resumed its position over the bush and 
again began its cries of distress. The blue 
racer was found at the nest again, and this 
time a stop was put to its bird-robbing 
proclivities. 

Much credit is due our many harmless 
snakes for the destruction of noxious insects, 
mice, etc., but I think, after careful observa- 
tion for a number of years, we may safely 
assume that when the eggs or young birds 
suddenly disappear from a bird’s nest which 
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is located upon or near the ground, it in 
dicates the work of snakes; but that when 
eggs disappear from nests higher up, Jays 
are more often the robbers.—E. D. NauMAN, 
Sigourney, Iowa. 


Motion Pictures and the Feeding-Stand 


Presuming that you are always inter- 
ested in new phases of feeding birds, I would 
like to tell you my experiences this last 
winter. 

T erected a large two-level covered feeding- 
box in a lilac bush about 20 feet from the 
rear of our house, and kept this well stocked 
with sunflower seeds all through the winter, 
starting about November 1. By the middle 
of December, we had visitors to this box at 
the rate of may be thirty or forty per hour, 
ranging from Chickadees, Juncos, and Blue 
Jays to a quartet of gray squirrels who seemed 
very appreciative. 

I thought it would be an interesting thing 
to take motion pictures of this feed-box, and 
arranged a little home motion picture 
machine, with an electric moter run by an 
extension wire from the house, about 5 feet 
from the open side of the feed-box, controlled 
by a switch at the window. At various times 
during the day, whenever there were enough 
birds feeding to make it interesting, I would 
turn on the switch and take the pictures. 

The Blue Jays were very wary. They 

would not stay in the box one second after 
the camera began to click, but most of the 
other birds were very content to have their 
pictures taken. 
’ The squirrels, while a bit wild at first, 
soon got used to the little whir and would 
sit up and hold seeds between their paws, 
posing for our particular benefit. 

Not being a professional at taking pictures, 
I did not realize the necessity for strong light 
and did not get quite as good results as I 
would another time. I am sure if I had ar- 
ranged a mirror to throw the sunlight directly 
into the box, 1 would have had very clear 
pictures of the birds, but I got enough to 
convince me that at another time I will be 
able to take a first-class motion picture of a 
feed-box—Huserr H. Loomis, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Notes from Anderson, Indiana 


On February 12, 1929, we were driving 
about 8 miles from Anderson, Ind., when 
just ahead of us flew a Snowy Owl, the first 
I had ever seen alive. It paused when near 
some corn shocks and hovered about them, 
first one, then another, for some time. We 
followed it in order to get as close as possible, 
until it flew far away across the fields towards 
a woods. Rae 

I have never heard. of this species being 
reported in this vicinity before. In a few 
days we returned to the same place but there 
was no trace of the Owl. 

On May 4, 1929, when we were driving 
north on Road 9, just 26 miles north of here, 
between Alexandria and Marion, Ind., we 
saw about 50 Golden Plovers in a swampy 
place in a field where the heavy rains had 
leftasmalllake. At first we thought perhaps 
we might be mistaken, as these birds are very 
unusual about here, not having been reported 
heretofore to my knowledge, although I 
found one about 45 miles southeast, near 
Hagerstown, Ind., last spring. With them 
in the swamp were some Yellow-legs and one 
Semi-palmated Plover, which also is a new 
bird to me. 

When we saw these black and gold Plovers, 
we stopped and used the binoculars on them 
for some time; they seemed very tame. We 
were about 200 feet from them and they did 
not offer to fly all the time we were there, but 
walked about hunting insects, apparently 
resting before they resumed their long journey 
to the far North— Mrs. Horace P. Cook, 
Anderson, Ind. 


Gull Island 


A little rocky, gourd-shaped island in 
South Waubay Lake in northeastern South 
Dakota is the nesting-home of all the Ring- 
billed Gulls of that region. The little island 
is only two stone-throws long and half a 
stone-throw wide at the widest place. The 
Gulls occupy the neck of the gourd, which is 
innocent of vegetation and strewn with rocks 
and boulders. 

As our boat approached the island the 
Gulls left their nests and flew out over us, 
uttering their scolding note, wheen, wheen, 
or their notes of entreaty, tuck, tuck, tuck. 


Sprinkled among them were a few Common 
Terns and some Franklin’s Gulls. The Terns 
we found nesting with the Ring-bills, but 
there were no nests of Franklin’s. 

The nests of the Ring-bills were placed on 
the ground among scattered rocks or loose 
gravel. They were composed of half-decayed 
weeds and rushes, and were exceedingly well 
made, being built up from the ground 2 or 
3 inches, with ample depth to hold the eggs. 

The eggs were surprisingly large, approach- 
ing the size of hens’ eggs, but more pointed 
at the small end. Their color varied from 
dark cinnamon to light grey, and all had 
dark spots and splashes. Indeed, scarcely 
any two eggs were just the same in color. 
The size of the eggs also varied considerably, 
one nest holding a runt egg of about two- 
thirds size, while one clutch of three was so 
large as to suggest a different and larger bird, 
although all other signs pointed to the Ring- 
bill. 

At first, as we photographed, the whole 
colony flew back and forth over us, but as 
we came and went in securing set photo- 
graphs, they seemed satisfied that we meant 
no harm and quickly settled upon their 
nests the moment we retired to hiding. 

The broader end of the little island was 
both grassy and rocky, with many huge 
boulders and a chokecherry bush at its 
highest point. On this part of the island we 
found, under a large overhanging boulder, 
the nest of a Lesser Scaup Duck, the only 
one, as far as known, recorded for South 
Dakota. 

In one Gadwall’s nest with seven eggs were 
five eggs of the Blue-winged Teal, and in 
the lone chokecherry bush was the nest of a 
rather exclusive pair of Redwinged Black- 
birds.—Cratc S$. Tooms, Vermilion, S. Dak. 


A Colony of Great Blue Herons 


Karly in August, 1927, while exploring 
some uninhabited islands in Muscongus Bay 
on the coast of Maine, I had the rare privilege 
of discovering a colony of Great Blue Herons. 

I was attracted to the nesting-place by 
the harsh cries of the birds. The racket 
they made was almost an incessant din, 
and it came from the heart of the thick 
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spruce woods which covered the island. I 
finally found the colony, nearly every tree 
containing a large, neat pile of sticks care- 
lessly put together. The ground at the foot 
of the trees was practically white-washed 
from the excretions of the young birds. I 
climbed one of the trees to get a better view 
of the colony, and roughly guessing, I should 
say that I counted about 300 nests, most of 
them containing young birds. The birds 
were just about ready to leave their first 
home, and they were a funny looking lct 
as they stood up on their long, dangling legs 
to see what I was doing in their midst. In 
one nearby nest I counted three light blue 
eggs. I also noticed that there were three 
birds in the majority of the nests ——RIcHARD 
A. Backus, Jr., Friendship, Me. 


The Tame Wild Ruffed Grouse 


In northern New York, less than a dozen 
miles from the Canadian border, is the coun- 
try village of Burrville. Nearby are several 
acres of woodland that have been undisturbed 
for many years. A man purchased it recently 
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and started clearing off the trees and pre- 
paring the land for crops. ss 

One day in May as, with spade and ax 
over shoulder, he walked toward the place 
where he had been working, he saw a Ruffed 
Grouse at a little distance. It seemed to be 
keeping alongside as he walked. This fear- 
lessness surprised him, but what was his 
astonishment when he stopped and started 
to work, to have the bird spread its wings, 
lower its head, and with ruff extended, make 
directly at him in the most belligerent 
manner. It pecked his spade and eyen his 
legs and stayed near him all day, sometimes 
going off a little way to eat, but always re- 
maining within sight and returning in a 
hostile frame of mind. 

This same scene was enacted day after 
day, week after week, all through the spring- 
time. No mate was ever seen. Sometimes 
the bird was actually in the way and hindered 
the man about his work. He never tried to 
catch it, but he did stroke its head with a 
twig occasionally, and then it would make a 
soft, crooning noise like a kitty purring. It 
followed him wherever he went and after a 
time became so tame he could coax it to the 
edge of the woods and let strangers see it. 
No one else could get near enough to stroke 
it however. 

Then the man’s brother came to help in 
the lumbering, and soon the bird accepted 
him, too, even perching on his shoulder 
once or twice. All would have been well, 
but one day he closed his hands about its 
body. It didn’t struggle, but as soon as 
released it flew excitedly away to the woods 
and did not come back again that day nor 
the next. Genuine concern forced the man 
to search for it; he called and called and 
walked the woods in vain. A few days later 
he found it in a maple grove a mile away 
and, although it took all day, he finally 
coaxed it home. It stayed, but was never 
the same again, for it wouldn’t come very 
near, but followed now always at a distance. 
Then one day in June it disappeared for 
good, and search as they would, it couldn’t 
be found. Two weeks later it was seen at a 
distance with a mate and a brood of small 
chicks. The whole family slipped covertly 
along behind their parents and were soon 
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out of sight in an adjoining woodlot. Nor 
were any of them seen again that whole 
season.—Minna ANTHONY Common, Water- 
town, N.Y. 


An Appeal for the Marsh Hawk 


When a boy on our little farm, I had just 
begun to take an interest in birds and was 
tramping across a marsh near home when I 
found a Marsh Hawk’s nest containing four 
young birds. On arriving home the find was 
reported to my father. There was a bounty 
on Hawks of fifty cents a head, so after the 
chores were done, just before dark, we 
trudged to the little marsh and brought home 
five birds, the four young ones and their 
mother. This was the last Hawks’ nest I 
ever reported to my father and was the last 
Marsh Hawk’s nest he has destroyed. But 
the heads were kept, the bounty paid, and 
no questions were asked. We were both 
ignorant of the matter except that Hawks 
killed poultry and there was a bounty offered 
for their heads. 

Knowledge of birds grew as the years 
passed by, more Marsh Hawks’ nests* were 
found, and the birds, their food and habits 
more closely observed. Nearly every time 
the nests were found or watched, remains of 
gophers, rats, mice and other small mammals 
were lying about the nest—only once was a 
chicken found. This, accompanied by a 
greater study of books, convinced us that 
those Hawks did more good than harm, Not 
only that, but the bounty offered was not 
designed for Marsh Hawks but for Cooper’s 
and Sharp-shinned Hawks. 

Many years have passed since that ex- 
perience, but the fifty-cent bounty is still 
paid. It was withdrawn for several years 
but was later brought again into force. 
During the years when no bounty was paid, 
the Marsh Hawks of our county were rarely 
disturbed. But if a Hawk destroyed poultry, 
that bird was hunted and killed. However, 
when the bounty was again brought into 
effect, young boys and men searched marshes, 
occasionally woods, for Hawks’ nests, the 
hunt continuing all summer long. Thus each 
year hundreds of birds have been destroyed 
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and the bounty for Sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s Hawks paid upon the heads of — 
Marsh Hawks. 

On August 18, 1929, while visiting in the 
old home neighborhood, as we stood in the 
farmer’s yard, a car drove in and two boys 
about eighteen years of age came up asking 
if a bounty were paid for Hawks’ heads. 

“Sure,” replied the farmer, who happened 
to be a township official, “bring them up and 
let’s look them over.” 

There were four heads, all Marsh Hawks, 
three old ones and one young. 

“They nested in a marsh back of Clutes,” 
one boy answered upon inquiry. 

“Why didn’t you wait for the young?” 
the farmer asked. 

“Because we didn’t want them to eat our 
chickens,” was the answer. 

However, on further questioning it was 
found that no poultry in the neighborhood 
had been harmed. 

Protests are futile with any farmer or his 
sons because Hawks are Hawks and kill 
poultry. The bounty was paid; the heads 
destroyed. 

If the farmer is unaware of.the unnecessary 
expense of bounties, the useless destruction 
of a beneficial Hawk, and the paying of the 
bounty on the wrong Hawk, why cannot the 
conservation departments of our States, 
the various Bird Clubs, and ornithologists 
see that this bounty is removed, thus saving 
hundreds of birds annually? If the Hawks 
destroys poultry, they will be killed regard- 
less of bounties. If they do not destroy 
poultry, their presence will pass unnoticed. 
This has been shown during the last fifteen 
years in this county in southern Michigan, 
during the years when no bounty was paid. 
Why encourage the yearly slaughter of Marsh 
Hawks? There are enough people educated 
to the fact to bring about a change of legisla- 
tion to remove the bounty entirely, because 
the few destructive Hawks that are killed 
each year for bounties are of little value to 
conservation; the Marsh Hawk is the one 
which suffers, due to the ignorance of the 
people who kill the Hawks and of those who 
pay the bounties—Lawrence H. WALKIN- 
SHAW, Batile Creek, Mich. 
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Hummer Bottles 


_ Four Hummer bottles have been hanging 
in front of my living-room window during 
the past year. They have afforded the best 
of opportunities for observing Hummers at 
very close range. They were visited many 
times a day, all winter long, by a pair of 
Anna’s Hummers. In the spring an Allen’s 
Hummer became likewise a_ regular 
frequenter. 

These Hummer bottles are two inches 
high, with wide mouths of teinch in diameter, 
and are painted a bright scarlet or vermilion. 
They are tied by the neck to sticks made 
from slender branches, about 13 inches long, 
and these are nailed to the windowsill. The 
bottles are kept full of a thick syrup of water 
and sugar. 

At first the Hummers fed on the wing, but 
very shortly they adopted the habit of 
perching on the sticks and leaning over to 
drink from the bottles. They all became 
quite fearless of humans, and would perch 
and feed at length scarcely more than 2 feet 
from persons watching at the window. Such 
a close view of these exquisite little birds 
fascinated all visitors. 

Allen’s Hummer was of a far more aggres- 
sive disposition than Anna’s and, though a 
late comer and a smaller bird, would always 
chase the others away, and would not 
tolerate them in the vicinity when he came 
to feed. 

It was astonishing to me to note what 
other birds became keenly appreciative of 
the syrup put out for the Hummers. First a 
Lutescent Warbler became a timid but 


persistent feeder at the bottles; then a bolder ~ 


Audubon’s Warbler became a daily drinker 
of the sugared water; and lastly four sprightly 
and bright-eyed Wren-tits left their usual 
cover in the shrubbery openly and often to 
drink their fill of the Hummers’ syrup.— 
HERMAN DE FREMERY, Berkeley, Calif. 


Starlings Destroying the Cherry Crop 


Much has been written about the good and 
bad habits of the European Starling, and it 
is very likely much more will be written 
about him, as now he has got into trouble 
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with the fruit-growers of southwestern 
Ontario. These fruit-growers ave losing 
thousands of dollars this year through the 
depredations of the Starling, along with 
those of Robins and Blackbirds, though the 
Starlings are said to comprise the main 
army of destruction. One Sparta orchard has 
been damaged roo per cent, and other grow- 
ers report crop reductions of from 4o to 75 
per cent as a result of the birds’ onslaught. 
At the present time Starlings are making 
their first appearance on many farms.— 
Lwain Beattie, Kerwood, Ontario. 


The Rocky Mountain Jay 


The Rocky Mountain Jay or ‘Camp- 
robber,’ the name that he has earned for 
himself, is a very friendly fellow. Never a 
camp is pitched but that within a short time 
he, yea numbers of him, will be ready callers, 
willing to repeat their visits at any and all 
times. 

The Camprobber is not bashful in taking 
refreshments and will partake of any table 
scraps that would tempt a chicken. In the 
picture, the bird disregarded the camera 
man and came forward eager to get the bit 
of bread offered him. 

Some baked beans and pork were left 
from the meal and were placed at intervals 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY 
Photographed by C. R. Walker 
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in a straight line leading to the table. The 
beans served their mission. Mr. Camprobber 
came for bean after bean, carrying each one 
some distance away before eating it, until he 
was actually at the table! 

In his friendliness, the Camprobber seems 
to feel that anyone who pitches his camp in 
the high altitudes will be glad to share a 
living with him. It has been said that he 
will pick up and carry away such articles as 
spoons and shoes, but no direct evidence 
can be found where such has been the case. 
The missing camp articles are usually taken 
by chipmunks or rats. 

In Gunnison, Colo., three years ago (1926) 
one tramp Camprobber stayed within the 
city limits. ,He came down from the moun- 
tains apparently lost from his kind. Every 
morning, as one went to Western State 
College, he could be seen perched discon- 
tentedly upon some tree or fence. His coat 
was ragged and shaggy, as if it were a daily 
battle for him to find enough food upon which 
to exist and to keep away from his enemies, 
the cats and dogs. One day, as suddenly as 
he came, he disappeared. It is not known 
whether he met with foul play or whether he 
flew back to the mountains. 

The Mountain Jay is very much like the 
Canada Jay of the East. He has more white 
on his head, however, and only a small space 
on the back of the neck. His nest is usually 
built of small twigs and sticks, loosely ar- 
ranged, and lined with roots and branches. 
From four to six eggs of drab spotted with 
brown are laid in it.—FLORENCE Hornapay, 
Gunnison, Colo. 


Evening Grosbeaks at New Haven, N. Y. 


A rare sight was observed February 17, 
1929, between half-past nine and ten in the 
morning, by certain residents of New Haven 
(Oswego County, New York State) in the 
hollow just west of that village when a small 
group of Evening Grosbeaks paused in the 
trees there for a short time. 

The Grosbeaks attracted the attention of 
several passers-by and one resident was 
fortunate in obtaining an excellent view of 
the five or six birds. The most striking thing 
about their appearance is the white on their 


backs, the upper tail coverts being white. 
The thick light-colored beak with the yellow 
on the head and above the eye is also notice- 
able. When flying they presented consider- 
able yellow or buff on the under part of the 
wings and body. Identification was easy, 
once a good view was obtained, as there is 
no other bird with such markings. 

These birds would cause no comment in 
certain sections as they breed in the moun- 
tains of western Canada and the north- 
western part of the United States. In the 
winter they move south and east as far as 
the Mississippi, but their presence east of 
that river is to be regarded as accidental at 
any time. It is their custom to roam about 
in winter in small bands, going to those 
regions where they most easily find plenty of 
food. Seeds and occasionally a few berries 
and insects constitute their livelihood. Their 
large bills indicate their membership in the 
finch family. 

It is believed that the extreme cold which 
has prevailed this winter in the states west 
of the Mississippi may have forced these 
birds to wander farther afield than usual, and 
to that we are indebted for this unusual but 
welcome visit. The birds were flying north 
when passing through New Haven. As this 
is only about 2 miles from the shore of Lake 
Ontario, one wonders if they would cross the 
lake or work their way westward along its 
southern shore on their way home.—EpitTH 
M. Epwarps, New Haven, N.Y. 


Young Sparrows as Swimmers 


Last spring, while investigating a shallow 
lake in which stood a number of trees, I 
chanced to break off part of a low stump, 
disclosing a nestful of fairly grown young 
English Sparrows. Two of them, thus 
suddenly exposed, took immediate leave and 
landed in the water at my knees, whereupon 
they struck out for dear life. Apparently no 
difhculty was experienced in swimming and 
keeping on the surface for a short distance. 
Their technique included such acceleration 
and rapid movement of wings that I was 
reminded of wound-up toys just released. 
One held to a straight course and easily 
reached a nearby fallen branch. The other, 
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disregarding several likely resting-places, 


completed a circular dash of fully 25 feet, 
finally coming to a stop alongside some 
debris close to the starting-point, seemingly 
quite exhausted. Returned to safety, how- 
ever, neither of the drenched pair could be 
induced to budge again. But their ability to 
meet the situation and their agility in the 
water offered a surprise—Harotp M. 
HOLuanp, Galesburg, Ill. 


A Deluded Cardinal 


I was called to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


- Walton to observe peculiar actions of a 


Cardinal. He dashed at the window, a large 
one of small panes, beat his wings and picked 
at the glass while clinging to the narrow 
ledges. He has been doing this for about six 
weeks, and still continues. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walton have noticed these habits of Cardinals 
for three years. Last year it was the female 
bird, this year the male. When shades are 
drawn at the window or the shutters closed, 
the bird will not approach any other window. 
Two years ago a Robin behaved the same 
way, but if disturbed, it would fly to another 
window. My neighbors were much annoyed 
and killed the bird. A Wren dashed against 
the cellar window for ten days. Is there 
any explanation?—Mrs. Joon M. Snyper, 
Roanoke, Va. 


A Valiant Towhee 


It occurred to me that you might be 
interested in the antics of a male Towhee 
which I have been watching here at my home 
for the past four days (April 16, 1929). 

The nest is located in the English ivy on 
the chimney about 18 inches above the 
ground. On last Saturday morning one of 
my boys discovered the fourth egg in the 
nest, and since then Mother Towhee has 
been on duty pretty regularly. 

On Saturday afternoon the father Towhee 
chanced to perch on a trellis close enough to 
an unscreened window to discover his image 
in the window glass. He immediately fell 
to fighting the image, and kept this up for 
several minutes. During the rest of the day, 
whenever I was within hearing, I could hear 
him at intervals trying to have it out. 


He began early Sunday morning and kept 
up his attacks at intervals throughout the 
day. These onslaughts were repeated at 
intervals all day Monday, and Mrs. Smith 
tells me he has been on the job all this 
morning, 

This afternoon when I had our biology 
man drop in to watch the feathered Don 
Quixote in action he scorned to give us a 
demonstration of his righteous wrath. But 
now while I am writing this I can see his 
black head outside the window very much in 
action. Sometimes he strikes with beak 
only, but often he employs wing and claw. 
I shall be interested in seeing how long he 
persists in thus defending the honor of his 
family——Joun F. Situ, Berea, Ky. 


The Nesting of Dickcissels in Calhoun 
County, Michigan 


On July 3, 1929, while driving along the 
Gorsline Road, east of Battle Creek, a 
Dickcissel, or Black-throated Bunting, was 
heard singing from a fencepost bordering 
both the roadside and a field of coarse 
alfalfa. Returning, driving slowly, I again 
saw and heard the bird and noted the striking 
coloration, the deep yellow breast, chestnut 
shoulders, white chin and black patch on the 
lower part of the throat. The song easily 
aided in making a sure identification, it 
being a repetition, somewhat harsh, of the 
word ‘dickcissel,’? accented on the first 
syllable. 

Accompanied by H. A. Olsen, of Battle 
Creek, that afternoon we visited the field, 


- and while listening to the singing bird, ob- 


served the duller colored female alight on a 
nearby fencepost and proceed to a definite 
place only a few rods from the fence. Here, 
about to inches above the ground, fastened 
to the alfalfa, we discovered the nest con- 
taining four well-incubated eggs. The nest 
was built of grasses and weeds and lined with 
finer grasses; the eggs resembled those of 
the Bluebird in both coloration and size. 

It being haying time, we asked Mr. 
Gorsline, who owns the farm, if he would 
spare the alfalfa in the immediate vicinity 
of the nest, and with his assistance the young 
birds were able to leave the nest. They must 
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have hatched on July 4, for when examined 
on July 9g, the nest contained three birds 
with feather groups well defined, while on 
July 14, the nest was empty. The parents 
were nearby and were somewhat alarmed, 
indicating that probably there were young 
not very far away. That same day two 
males were heard in the field singing at the 
same time. 

The only other time when I have observed 
the presence of the Buntings was during the 
summer of 1922 when clover and alfalfa 
were heavy as during the summer just 
passed. They were present in a clover field 
on my father’s farm, along the same roadside, 
a few miles farther east of Battle Creek.— 
LAWRENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Mockingbirds and Cat 


Spending winters in Villa Margherita in 
Charleston by the sea, I have rare opportuni- 
ties of observing birds, and learning of their 
fear of cats. 

It was a glorious day when I was in a 
charming garden in South Battery, at early 
sunset, the time birds make ready for the 
night. 

The gray house cat was perched gn the 
high garden wall, keeping her eager eyes 
upon a nest of Mockingbirds in the branches 
of the palmetto tree. 

The cat’s attitude and steady gaze fas- 
cinated me to such an extent that I prolonged 
my visit. All at once the mother bird flew 
upon the back of the cat, spreading her 
wings in warlike manner and began pecking 
the cat, but without avail. Father bird 
perched on the head of the cat doing likewise 
and the war began. However, the cat’s 
attitude remained the same, her eyes fixed 
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upon the nest. When the beak of father and 
mother bird reached deeper and deeper into. 
the fur no doubt hurting to the very skin, 
the cat leaped in terror from the wall to 
safety and disappeared. 

I also noticed that other birds fluttered 
about excitedly watching the combat, 
evidently ready to help. 

My hostess, who was amused at my 
interest in the encounter between the Mock- 
ingbirds and cat, told me that it was a 
common occurrence in her garden to have a 
war scene played on the garden wall between 
the feathered colony and the intruder. I 
was assured that Mockingbirds are famous 
defenders of domestic felicity—Mrs. 
CHartes R. Witiiams, New York City. 


No Accounting for Wrens 


Two unusual nesting-sites of the House 
Wren seem to merit mention. One, in De 
Moines County, Iowa, was an old and 
rather dilapidated Baltimore Oriole structure, 
20 feet up in an elm, which the Wrens had 
taken over for their home. Some of the 
supporting strands having given way, its 
upper part and widened entrance bulged 
with protruding small twigs. Unfortunately, 
the whole affair, nest and eggs within a nest, 
blew down during a severe windstorm. The 
other was in Knox County, Illinois. Erosion 
had created a jutting formation, with steep, 
clay sides, that ended in a grass-topped, 
pulpit-like point 60 feet or more above the 
floor of a miniature canyon. At the time of 
my visit, July 18, the Wrens were occupying 
a small cavity just below the outermost edge, 
as the accompanying photograph indicates, 
probably their second nesting of the season.— 
Haroitp M. Ho.tanp, Galesburg, Ill. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXXV. June 15 to August 15, 1929 


The numbers of southern Herons in the 
North Atlantic States in late summer have 
shown a distinct upward trend of recent 
years, and seem to have reached a new high 
record the present season. It is suggested 
that this present abundance is correlated 
with exceptionally dry conditions which 

- have pertained more or less generally coast- 
' wise, and have been variously protracted, 
from New England to Florida. An unusual 
concentration of birds at favorable spots 
due to drought might account for a seemingly 
greater abundance, but there are evidences 
that the actual volume and northward move- 
ment are exceptional this year, for instance 
in the appearance of both Little Blue Heron 
and American Egret in the Washington 
Region at early dates. 


Boston Recion.—This has been a decid- 
edly dry summer in New England, the official 
rainfall record at Boston in July being only 
1.35 inches against a normal average of 3.49 
inches. Several thunderstorms and _ brief 
but hard showers have broken the drought at 
last, but the damage to farm crops in New 
England is estimated at several million 
dollars. The temperature has not been ex- 
cessively high for the time of year, however, 
the maximum readings in Boston being 94 
degrees on June 18 and July 28. 

The outstanding feature ornithologically 
has been the large number of white Herons 
which have been reported throughout most 
of southern New England. Late in June we 
began to receive reports of ‘large white 
wading birds’ from various points. In some 
cases it has been impossible to determine the 
exact species but in others the identification 
has been positive, as frequently the birds 
allowed easy approach and were seen by 
many people. 

On June 16 and 17, an American Egret was 
seen at Ogunquit, Maine. On June 27, one 
was seen at Chatham, Mass., and two were 
seen there somewhat later. Meanwhile a 


Little Blue Heron in white plumage was 
reported at Pelham, Mass., June 23, and 
another at Huntington, June 27. Then the 
reports began to come in thick and fast. 
Some observers thought the smaller birds 
were Snowy Egrets, but we have no report 
of this species from an experienced observer 
who was able to distinguish the identifying 
field marks. The Snowy Egret is extremely 
rare in our New England records and the 
Boston Society of Natural History has no 
specimen in its cases of a Snowy Egret taken 
in New England. 

Not all the records for this summer have 
come to me, as Mr. Thornton Burgess has 
received many independent reports, some of 
which he has kindly forwarded to me. The 
American Egret is named by my correspond- 
ents as follows: East Hartford, Conn., 6; 
Ipswich, Mass., 1; East Sandwich, Mass., 2; 
Springfield, 1; Lynn, 1; Newburyport, 1; 
Wareham, 1; Holland, 2; Montgomery, 1; 
Block Island, R. I., 3; Hadlyme, Conn., 1. 

The Little Blue Heron has been reported 
in such large numbers that it seems probable 
some unusual condition in its southern breed- 
ing swamps must have caused a large exodus 
of this species. Swamps and small ponds in 
New England have been drying up and fish 
have died in numbers in some places. 
Whether the similar drying of southern 


‘swamps would send the Herons away in 


search of more favorable conditions, or 
whether the influx in our region is the result 
of unusually attractive feeding conditions 
here, is a source of interesting speculation. 
Little Blue Herons, practically all in the 
white phase, have been reported in the fol- 
lowing numbers: Huntington, 1; Hopkinton, 
1; Montgomery, 1; Manomet, 3; Wellesley, 1; 
Marshfield, 8; Ipswich, 10; East Brookfield, 
9; West Brookfield, 10; Winchendon, 1; 
Worcester, 1; Cohasset, 3; Hanson and 
Halifax, 20; Westford, “a large flock of white 
Herons of two sizes”; Newburyport (near 
Plum Island), 48; Sagamore, 8 (possibly 
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Egrets); all these in Massachusetts. Daniel- 
son, Conn., 30-40; Salem, Conn., 12 or 
more; New London, 17; Hadlyme, 8; South 
Windsor, ro. 

There is little else of interest to report. 
Upland Plover have bred in several localities 
in Massachusetts and on August 11, Mr. 
Lester W. Smith saw 11 of these birds near 
Newburyport, where he was told by other 
observers that from 30 to 50 of these birds 
had been seen a few days earlier. Among the 
earlier shore-birds to appear were several 
reports of Hudsonian Curlew; Messrs. 
-Floyd, Eldredge, Austin and I saw 3 at 
Monomoy, July 12; 25 were seen near Sand- 
wich on July 24, by Mr. Torrey. Mr. Fletcher 
reported an American Coot at Cohasset, 
August 9. 

A Sabine’s Gull was carefully identified by 
Dr. Friedmann at Wood’s Hole, August 13, 
near where he saw one in 1927. From French- 
man’s Bay, Maine, comes a report of some 
half a dozen large Terns seen August 10, 
which from the description were Caspian 
Terns. Two Greater Shearwaters were seen 
in Massachusetts Bay, July 7, and three 
adult Parasitic Jaegers at Duxbury, July 20. 
One of the latter was also seen at Monomoy, 
July 28, when Mr. Griscom reported a great 
flight of shore-birds, about 500 Dowitchers, 
25 Knots, 9 Curlew, 1 Willet and 9 other 
commoner species. 

Several Eiders have summered on Cape 
Cod, with Scoters, Old Squaws and Red- 
breasted Mergansers, and as usual they are 
reported as ‘breeding,’ but inability to fly 
when approached probably indicates the 
eclipse plumage and not immaturity. A 
Turkey Vulture was reported at Rockport, 
July 28. 

Tree Swallows are noticeably scarce in 
most of the flocks of Swallows reported, but 
both Barn and Eave Swallows are abundant. 
A flight of Nighthawks was noted at Hamil- 
ton, Mass., August 6 to 8, and a Warbler 
wave appeared at Wellesley, August 9. Soon 
the autumnal migration will be in full swing 
and, with the approaching colder weather, 
the bird-banders will be alert for ‘returns’ of 
passing migrants—Joun B. May, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recron.—This period held 
some hot and some moderate weather and 
was for the most part very dry. Two or 
three mote or less local rains in August have 
not relieved though they have somewhat 
mitigated the general drought conditions. 

Coastwise, shore birds are passing in good 
numbers, and the invasion of southern 
Herons, which has shown a general increase 
in recent years, is perhaps making a new high 
level. Of particular interest is the occurrence 
of the Snowy Egret at Troy Meadows, N. J., 
1 on August 5 and 2 on August 7 (L.- Walsh). 
R. T. Clausen reports that on August 8 he 
and two other observers found one Snowy 
among the large flock of Little Blue Herons 
there present. He estimates that there were 
so Little Blue Herons and 20 American 
Egrets. Writing from Milltown, N. J., P. L. 
Collins says, ‘This year, as well as in the 
past, the Little Blue Heron appears here 
when there is a drought. Perhaps its being 
here is caused by the complete drying up of 
many of its swamps, etc., in the South.” 
Transient land birds are so far very little in 
evidence. 

A report from the Montauk Peninsula, L. 
J., sent by Dr. W. T. Helmuth, Jr., as usual 
contains various items of interest. On July 
31, between Mecox Bay and Montauk Point, 
he noted Forster’s Tern, at least 1; Common 
Cormorant, 1 immature (on a fish-trap with 
4 Double-crested Cormorants); Double- 
crested Cormorant, 41 (this species daily 
since July 4); Mallard, 1 female (in a large 
flock of Black Duck); Blue-winged Teal, 2; 
Pintail, 3 (first seen July 19); Scaup, prob- 
ably Greater, 2 (stragglers from a flock of 27 
which came into Georgica Pond, July 24, not 
crippled birds); Ruddy Duck, a pair (in 
Georgica Pond since July 27, not crippled and 
fly well); Ruddy Turnstone, 3; Bobolink, 3 
(from what seemed to be a migratory move- 
ment that reached its height about July 24 
or 25); Cedar Waxwing, a flock of 5 (data 
on the beginnings of fall migration in this 
and the preceding species is scarce, due to 
their being also rare summer residents on 
Long Island); Nashville Warbler, 1; Parula 
Warbler, r (very rare in the locality since the 
disappearance of the wswea in which it used 
to breed commonly. Further west, at 
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Mastic, there seems to have been a steady 
decrease of this gray hanging moss during 
the last 40 years, and it is now practically 
gone. Some 15 or 20 years ago there was still 
some of it about, and the Parula was a not 
uncommon summer resident. For several 
years now apparently only one singing bird 
has been present at a single station, and the 
summer of 1929 is the first that none has 
been heard). Other data are: Black-breasted 
Plover, July 2, 3, 4; Semipalmated Plover 
and Semipalmated Sandpiper, July 2 (the 
first of these three was quite likely in north- 
ward migration, the others possibly so); 
Junco, a bird in good condition, Montauk 
(seen almost daily when looked for), July 
16 to 26; Mockingbird, July 15, Montauk 
(considering data from other sources probably 
nested locally). Common Cormorant, Nash- 
ville Warbler and Junco are of course purely 
casual dates; others of the water birds seem 
to be exceptionally early southbound mi- 
grants. 

From Speonk, L. I., LeR. Wilcox reports 
a dead Sooty Shearwater picked up on the 
ocean beach, May 26—had been dead for 
about one week (an early date); a Black 
Tern and Horned Lark (probably Prairie) 
at Montauk, May 30. He found the Florida 
Gallinule nesting at Speonk this summer. 
K. W. Baasch also found this species at 
Calverton near Riverhead, L. I., where it was 
said to nest. The regular southbound ar- 
rival date on Long Island for the Sora Rail 
is probably some time in August; 1 on 
August to at Mastic (D. G. and J. T. 
Nichols) is perhaps somewhat early. 


Miss C. D. Kuser, of Bernardsville, N. J., 


reports finding a Broad-winged Hawk’s nest 
on July 19, through seeing the birds flying 
about the nest, and quotes William Post as 
stating that young birds of this species have 
the habit of returning to the nest after the 
breeding season. She also found the Upland 
Plover and Prairie Horned Lark breeding at 
Lammington, Somerset Co., N. J. Mrs. G. G. 
Fry writes of the Wilson’s Thrush breeding 
at Plandome and Roslyn, L. I. 

Other items of interest include a stray 
European Goldfinch at Wards Island, New 
York City, August 8 (J. H. Cromwell). 
The Passaic, N. J., Mockingbird (see last 
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report) ‘“‘was last observed on July 25, but 
may still be present, although unobserved, 
because its song season has apparently 
ended and it is now molting” (Clausen).— 
J. T. NicHots, New York, N.Y. 


PuiLtaDELpHIA ReEGIoN.—Unusually dry, 
briefly sums up the weather conditions for 
the season just past. Precipitation for July 
was 2.62 inches below normal, making it the 
driest July in 56 years. Coastal rain ponds 
are completely dried up. Last summer they 
teemed with water birds. Many inland 
lakes and ponds are very low. 

Some late June observations were made by 
Mr. Clattenburg as follows: Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Wilmington, Del., June 16, and 
Lenape Park, Pa., June 17; Redstart, Merion, 
Pa., June to. 

Many observers report unusual numbers 
of young birds about, indicating a very 
successful nesting season. Doubtless the 
dry weather has been a contributing factor. 
A very definite report was received from Mr. 
R. J. Middleton, Norristown, Pa. He says 
under date of July 17, “In the last six weeks 
J have trapped 50 young Song Sparrows, all 
in the immediate neighborhood of my home.” 

Tern and Skimmer colonies in Cape May, 
Atlantic and Ocean counties, N. J., have had 
a fairly successful season. Rats, however, 
invaded one breeding island in Cape May 
County and another one in Ocean County, 
causing considerable destruction of eggs and 
possibly young. 

Upland Plover were first heard passing 
over Collingswood, N. J., July 14. Five were 
seen at the same point, July 31. 

Summer Woodcock records are meager. 
One seen at Cynwyd, Pa., June 18 (Clatten- 
burg); 1 seen at Pocono Lake, Pa., July 8 
(Carey); 2 seen at Cape May, N. J., July 27 
(Potter). 

Dowitchers were numerous at Brigantine, 
N. J., by mid-July. Messrs. Kuerzi and 
Urner counted 500 there on July 14. The 
following day 432 were counted by the 
writer. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the summer has been the northward move- 
ment of ‘White Herons.’ Reports would 
indicate that these birds are more numerous 
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this year than ever before. They may per- 
haps be more concentrated, due to the 
drought. As one example of the numbers of 
these birds that can be found wherever there 
are favorable feeding grounds, at Collings- 
wood, N. J., 58 Little Blue Herons and 1 
Egret were noted on August 4, feeding in the 
shallow waters of Newton Lake. Frogs and 
tadpoles were the attraction.—Jurian K. 
Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—During 
June and July about Washington most 
ornithological interest centers in the Potomac 
River and its valley, unless one makes studies 
of nesting birds. This year these months have 
not yielded much of startling interest, al- 
though the student of birds always finds 
something to engage his attention whenever 
and wherever he may wander. 

The Ducks on the river during these 
months, particularly in late June and July, 
may of course be crippled birds which, there- 
fore, were deterred from migrating at the 
proper time. A number of water birds 
however, were noted late this year. For 
instance, over 200 Lesser Scaup Ducks, 
mostly in flocks of as many as 120, were seen 
on the Potomac River on June 8, which is 
five days later than the previously latest 
record for the species in this vicinity. The 
same is true of the Black Duck, which was 
seen on June 8 and July 13, whereas, its 
previously latest record was June 1, 1928; 
and the Ruddy Duck was noted on the same 
dates, the previously latest record for which 
is June 28, 1927. A flock of 30 Canvasbacks 
and 14 others were noted along the Potomac 
River on June 8, and a single Mallard on 
July 13. Four American Mergansers were 
reported by W. H. Ball on June 17, at 
Alexander Island, Va., a very late date, 
since with the exception of a single bird seen 
on July 27, 1927, the previously latest date 
for this species is May 26, 1905. 

Twelve Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen near 
Alexandria on the Potomac River on June 8, 
six days later than its previously latest 
record of June 2, 1927. Three Common 
Terns were seen on the same day in the 
same locality, thus extending its record for 
late stay several days beyond its previously 


latest record of June 3, 1928. The Coot was 
reported by W. H. Ball at Miller, Va., on 
June 16, and a flock of 8 at Mt. Vernon, Va., 
on June 19. The writer observed also a 
flock of 8, probably the same birds, near Mt. 
Vernon on July 13, and our previous late 
record for this species is June 13, 1920. 

The Little Blue Heron made an early ap- 
pearance this year, breaking its previous 
record of June 27, 1925, by seven days, as it 
was reported by W. H. Ball from the Ana- 
costia River on June 20. The American 
Egret was also early, having been noted by 
Brent Morgan on Alexander Island on June 
26. Some of the transient shore birds ap- 
peared earlier than hitherto recorded. The 
Semipalmated Plover was seen on Anacostia 
River, near the Benning Bridge, on July 23, 
by W. H. Ball, its previously earliest record 
being August 14, 1928; the Pectoral Sand- 
piper on June 21 in the same locality by the 
same observer, as against its former record of 
August ro, 1914; the Least Sandpiper and 
Semipalmated Sandpiper also at the same 
place by the same observer on the same date, 
in comparison with other previously early 
records respectively of July 17, 1927, and 
July 22, 1927; the Lesser Yellow-legs noted 
with these on the same date was also early, 
although four days later than its very earliest 
previous record. The Great Blue Heron was 
very numerous on the Potomac River on 
July 13, and one was seen winging its way 
high over the city of Washington on July 1. 
The American Osprey was also noted as 
unusually numerous along the Potomac River 
on July 13. 

Summer records of the Pied-billed Grebe 
in this region are rare, but the species was 
seen on July 13 near Mt. Vernon, Va.; by the 
writer, and at Alexander Island, Va.; on 
July 21, by W. H. Ball. Mr. Ball also re- 
ported the Black Vulture near the Benning 
Bridge, on the Anacostia River, on June 20, 
and two Upland Plovers in the same locality 
on July 22. 

The Nighthawk has been seen so frequently 
in different parts of Washington this summer 
that, as in previous years, thereis every reason 
to believe that it has been breeding in places 
on roofs of houses.—HArry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) ReEGIon.—Slightly 
subnormal temperatures throughout the 
period with a marked deficiency of rainfall 
during the first half have had no noticeable 
effect upon bird life. Normal rainfall after 
mid-July kept sufficient water in the wood- 
land and roadside ponds for the early shore 
bird migration to show up better than usual. 
Several days of high winds and tides late in 
June adversely affected nesting activity in 
the Tern colonies. 

Fall migration is, as usual, well under way 
by the end of the period. Least Sandpiper 
on July 21, Piping Plover on July 27, and 
Greater Yellow-legs (rare) on July 28 are 
the earliest I have ever recorded here. Other 
arrivals, about normal or a little early, are: 
Spotted Sandpiper (R. C. McClanahan) and 
Solitary Sandpiper, first seen on July 20; 
Sanderling, July 21; Western Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated Plover, and Yellow Warbler, 
July 27; Pectoral Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, and Prairie Warbler (rare), July 28; 
Knot (my only fall record for this region) 
and Semipalmated Sandpiper, August 3; 
Dowitcher (var.?), August 4; Black and 
White Warbler, August 5, and Barn Swallow, 
August to. Sanderlings in immature or 
winter plumage have been present all sum- 
mer, and the foregoing arrival date is for the 
first appearance of this species in worn breed- 
ing plumage. Black-bellied Plovers have also 
appeared occasionally but none has yet been 
seen in breeding plumage. Two Dowitchers 
(var.?), seen on July 4, were probably non- 
migrants. Black Terns have been abundant 
all summer, immature birds in gray or spotted 
plumage outnumbering adults at least 50 to 


rt. A notable increase in the number of birds ~ 


in breeding plumage late in July probably 
marked the beginning of migration. The 
pseudo-migratory movement of Herons after 
the breeding season was evidenced by the 
appearance of immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons in the salt marshes on July 23 
(McClanahan). 

Mississippi Kite and Orchard Oriole are 
the only two summer residents that regularly 
disappear in this period. The Oriole was last 
seen on July 28 and the Kite on August 3. 

The Least Tern and the Black Skimmer 
have had their nesting season unduly pro- 


tracted this year by adverse weather con- 
ditions. A visit to the outer beaches on June 
22 showed 44 nests of the Tern and 36 of the 
Skimmer. Incubation was farther advanced 
than usual, for the 5 newly hatched Skim- 
mers found were the earliest I had ever seen. 
From June 24 to 26, high southerly winds 
whipped up a surf that completely washed 
away the whole Skimmer colony and des- 
troyed about half of the total number of 
Terns’ nests. Another visit on July 4 showed 
20 Terns’ nests, many of them newly made on 
ground that had been washed the preceding 
week. The Skimmers had moved to higher 
ground and were evidently preparing to nest 
again, but no eggs could be found. On a 
later visit on August 4, 6 Skimmer nests were 
located, several of which contained newly 
hatched young birds, and a few young Terns 
of various ages were found. The Gray King- 
bird, our latest and one of our rarest nesting 
species, had just completed a nest on July 13. 
A later visit showed the nest to have been 
partly destroyed and abandoned, and the 
adult birds have not been seen again. A 
number of dates of belated nesting, or of 
second nests, are: Yellow-throated Warbler, 
young just out of nest, June 18; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, young just out of nest, July 1; 
Cuban Snowy Plover, downy young, July 4; 
Green Heron, downy young in nest, July 13; 
Mockingbird, still in nest, July 20 (McClan- 
ahan); Cardinal, still in nest, July 24 (Mc- 
Clanahan); Mourning Dove, young just 
hatched, July 28; and Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, young still in nest, August 14 
(McClanahan). A Belted Kingfisher seen 
on June 30, several Willets and a pair of 
Alabama (?) Seaside Sparrows on July 4, 
and several Killdeers seen at widely separated 
points throughout the period may all have 
been nesting, but no direct evidence of the 
fact was noted. 

Miscellaneous notes include: The occur- 
rence of a Loon in immature or winter 
plumage on June 22 and July 4; the presence 
of Man-o’-War Birds during the high winds 
of June 24-26; a single Lesser Scaup (pos- 
sibly a wounded ‘left-over’) on July 4; the 
first gathering of Chimney Swifts on July 21, 
when a flock of about 150 birds was seen 
circling a large chimney; and the first sign of 
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moult of the Laughing Gull, as evidenced by 
the decidedly gray appearance of the heads 
of several birds seen on August 4. Cabot’s 
Tern and Cuban Snowy Plover, both un- 
common forms in this region, were found to 
be abundant near the mouth of Perdido Bay 
on August 3. 

Song dwindled to a low ebb early in July 
and, at the end of the period, the Carolina 
Wren is the only species heard regularly. 
Dates of the last noted songs of a number of 
species are: Southern Meadowlark, Pro- 
thonotary Warbler, and Tufted Titmouse, 
June 29; Southern Yellowthroat, July 7; 
Chuck-will’s-widow, July 12 (McClanahan); 
Parula Warbler, July 25 (McClanahan); 
Bachman’s Sparrow, Cardinal, and Wood 
Thrush, July 31; Alabama (?) Towhee, 
August 10; and White-eyed Vireo, August rr. 
The Mockingbird, usually noted in full night 
song in May, deferred his best efforts until 
the full moon of June 21. For a few nights 
before and after this date, some particularly 
fine effects were heard, the song of at least 
one bird continuing throughout the night. A 
few Mockingbirds, probably late breeders, 
continued in frequent song until late in July 
when, on July 28, the first fall song was 
heard, probably by an early breeder that had 
already conpleted its moult. This is the only 
time that I have been able to compare the 
two songs directly—the fall song is totally 
different in character, more wren-like and 
bubbling, not so loud as the spring song and 
with little or no mimicry. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay), Alabama, has again sent in an 
interesting collection of notes, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

No incoming migrants are listed, and the 
only departure date is for the Orchard Oriole, 
August 4, almost a week later than it was 
noted near Pensacola. The greater part of 
Mrs. Edwards’ notes is concerned with the 
nesting of sea birds on the small islands near 
the mouth of Mobile Bay, where the same 
condition of protracted nesting season is 
noted as in the vicinity of Pensacola. A 
visit to Pelican Island, on July 29, discovered 
76 nests of the Black Skimmer, a few of which 
contained newly hatched young birds. A 
flock of from 450 to 500 Brown Pelicans 
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was seen resting on the sandbars. Howell, 
in his “Birds of Alabama,” states that this 
species once nested on the island but that it 
has not been known to do so in recent yeals. 
A very interesting item is the occurrence of a 
flock of about 200 Man-o’-War Birds on one 
of the smaller islets. This lends color to 
persistent rumors of fishermen that the 
species nests on the Alabama coast, but no 
direct evidence can be offered. The great 
exploitation of the whole Gulf Coast in recent 
years has brought numbers of summer visitors 
to outlying points where the sight of a man 
was rare before, and many of the sea birds 
have been driven from their accustomed 
nesting-grounds. Where Terns and Skim- 
mers still nest, fishermen and bay pilots have 
added their depredations to those of the 
Fish Crow, and many eggs are destroyed. 
In addition, several of the islands are ac- 
cessible to half-wild hogs and cattle, and 
where these animals range, the breeding birds 
soon leave. A visit to Dauphin Island 
disclosed a colony of Herons comprising 
about 150 nests. Little Blue and Green 
Herons are present in some numbers, but the 
Louisiana Heron predominates. On July 12, 
about 20 nests were still occupied, of which 
a few contained eggs. One nest still contained 
eggs on July 30. Other nesting data include: 
Fish Hawk, young still in nest, July 9; 
Mourning Dove, nest with eggs, July 30; 
and Brown Thrasher, young bird still being 
fed by parents, August 2. A great concourse 
of Purple Martins, roosting on telegraph 
wires over a large expanse of marsh on 
July 6, was estimated to comprise not less 
than 10,000 birds. Mrs. Edwards notes with 
consternation that, in outlying districts, the 
inhabitants still consider the Robin as lawful 
prey during the hunting season.—FRANCIS 
M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (Onto) Recion.—The freshness 
of this summer season is especially to be 
noted. Following the cool weather of a 
retarded spring came, in late June, a period 
of abundant rains and high temperatures. 
There have been no droughts and no severe 
storms, so that, as Jim Bruce puts it, ‘“the 
usual lifeless days of midsummer seem to 
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have been lacking this year.” Mr. Bruce 
also notes the unusual continuance of the 
nesting season, as evidenced by paired birds 
still in breeding plumage and still singing, 
even now, “‘as our transient visitors begin 
their autumnal movement into the South.” 

The nesting season was apparently gener- 
ally successful for both land and water birds, 
and although Mr. Louis Campbell reports 
the wholesale destruction of marsh birds’ 
eggs by high water, yet the marshes at Cedar 
Point and Bay Bridge were teeming with the 
young of Coots and Gallinules, August ro. 
Jim Bruce also notes unusual abundance of 
~ Gallinules and Great Blue Herons. Two 
broods of the Gallinule, at least, were raised 
successfully, both at Cedar Point and at 
Wooster; downy chicks were seen swimming 
with their parents on August 10 at both 
places, and the young of two ages were seen 
at Bay Bridge the same date. 

Jim Bruce, of Wooster, sends the following 
nesting reports: Cerulean Warbler, Blue- 
winged Warbler (seen several times during 
breeding season), Yellow Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Kentucky Warbler, Pro- 
thonotary Warbler, Bachman’s Sparrow (one 
pair spent the summer), Swamp Sparrow (20 
singing males in the Millbrook Marshes at 
the end of June), both Green Herons and 
Bitterns in normal numbers, Least Bittern 
(rarer). He also reports a Black-crowned 
Night Heron (first record) and a Pied-billed 
Grebe, July 19, the latter acting like a 
nesting bird. 

From the Toledo region, especially from 
the Little Cedar Point region, Mr. Louis W. 
Campbell also sends many interesting nest- 
ing and ‘occurrence’ records: Herring Gull, 
Ring-billed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, Caspian 
Tern and Common Tern all remained at 
Little Cedar Point during the summer. 
There were 300 Ring-bills, June 20, a maxi- 
mum of 250 Bonaparte’s, August 4, a maxi- 
mum of 15 Caspians, July 7, and about 500 
Common Terns nested; an estimated number 
of around 200 nests with eggs on June 20. 
He notes the nesting season- was apparently 
successful. One immature Red-breasted 
Merganser was found August 4, and a pair of 
Shovellers at Little Cedar Point June 22. A 
pair of Wood Ducks nested near the same 
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place and raised about 5 young. One Scaup 
Duck was seen July 6, and the Black-crowned 
Night Heron Rookery, previously reported, 
has this summer been found abandoned, and 
preémpted by Great Blue Herons, although 
the Night Herons are still in the neighbor- 
hood (100, June 20; 35, August ro). Mr. 
Campbell suggests the possibility that the 
Night Herons were ousted by the present 
occupants of the rookery. Piping Plovers, 1 
seen August 4, and 2 August ro, were doubt- 
less summer residents, though they were not 
seen regularly all summer. Cuckoos were 
seen more frequently this summer. There 
were three pairs of Least Flycatchers nesting 
in the ‘oak openings,’ ‘‘one, strangely enough, 
in open, second growth woods.” Though 
forming no large colonies, the Savannah 
Sparrow nested commonly throughout the 
entire county, and the Henslow’s Sparrow 
was as common as usual in the openings, but 
more scattered due to the early rains. Also, 
one pair of Lark Sparrows nested here. 
Swamp Sparrows were more common than 
last year in the openings, probably more 
than 25 pairs nested. The Dickcissel seemed 
less common than usual. 

Other nesting records of the Toledo region: 
As usual, several pairs of Yellow-throated 
Vireos nested in the heavier oak groves of 
the openings. Mr. Campbell found 2 in- 
dividuals of the Brewster’s Warbler, 1 on 
June 8, a male which unsuccessfully pursued 
the female of a pair of Golden-winged Warb- 
lers. The Brewster’s was seen again at the 
same location on July 15, but no evidence 
was found that he had found a mate. ‘Three 


. pairs of Black and White Warblers nested 


in the openings. One singing male Prothon- 
otary Warbler was found at the McGee 
Marsh in Ottawa County on June 22, and 
showed signs of having a nest in the many 
hollow trees of the vicinity, but neither Mr. 
Campbell nor Mr. Nevin Winter could locate 
it. A singing male Blue-winged Warbler was 
seen in the openings on June 10, and Golden- 
wings were common there as usual. The 
Cerulean Warbler occurred in at least three 
locations in the openings, also five pairs of 
Chestnut-sided Warblers. Mr. Campbell 
observed the nesting of one pair: building 
nest, July 4; 2 eggs, July 15; 1 egg and 1 
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young, July 20. Though there was an 
abundance of briars and shrubs nearby, this 
pair chose to build among the brackens. 
Oven-birds, Yellow-throats and Redstarts 
were common, especially the Yellow-throats. 
A Mourning Warbler was seen and heard 
singing in the same location June 18 and 23. 
The Yellow-breasted Chat was fairly common 
in the openings, but more common along the 
shore of the lake in suitable territory. The 
male Mockingbird reported before returned 
to the usual place May 31. Short-billed 
Marsh Wrens appeared to be scarcer in the 
openings. Mr. Campbell suggests that the 
early rains of the season scattered them. 
Again, the Veery was very common in the 
openings. 

Along Lake Erie the fall migration of water 
birds, especially of shore birds, is later than 
usual because of poor feeding conditions 
which have resulted from the abnormally 
high water this year. At Wooster, however, 
where there is an abundance of good feeding- 
places, the shore-bird migration is much 
advanced. There has been a slight southward 
movement among the Ducks, and a flocking 
activity among gregarious Blackbirds and 
Swallows, but in general, few land birds have 
commenced migration yet. 

Jim Bruce reports the fall departure of 
Yellow Warblers, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Kentucky Warbler and Prothonotary Warb- 
ler. Also, at Wooster, shore bird migration 
was in full swing by August ro, and was 
much increased by August 15: Solitary Sand- 
piper, Killdeer, Lesser and Greater Yellow- 
legs, Pectoral Sandpipers, Spotted Sand- 
pipers, Sanderling (Aug. 15), and a few 
Dowitchers. Among flocking species: several 
flocks of Black Ducks, totaling nearly 50, 
feeding and flying restlessly in the marshes, 
and the Swallows, Cliff, Barn, and Rough- 
winged, as well as the Chimney Swift. 
Several Black Terns in full summer plumage 
also appeared at Wooster on August 15. 
The Duck migration is the earliest Mr. 
Bruce has ever noted in Wayne County. 
Transient Warblers do not seem to have 
appeared yet. 

Mr. Campbell reports the following migra- 
tory movements for the Toledo region: 
July 21, Long-billed Dowitcher, Pectoral 
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Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow- 
legs; August 4, Sanderling and Semipalmated 
Plover. The August 4 wave was much the 
most intense. Prairie Horned Larks, Crows, 
and Cowbirds had flocked by July 21. 
Bronzed Grackles had flocked by July 18, 
while Starlings and Red-wings had formed 
flocks by August 4, and Bobolinks by August 
to. The last date for the Orchard Oriole at 
Toledo was July 7. Tree and Bank Swallows 
were in large flocks near Reno, July 21, and 
Barn Swallows, August to.—Haroitp C. 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota Recron.—The cool spring 
recorded in the last chapter was followed by 
a generally hot and unusually dry summer. 
The last half of June was not far from normal. 
On the 27th there was an exceptionally 
severe hail storm in the vicinity of Min- 
neapolis which did much lasting damage to 
gardens, shrubs, and especially small fruits. 
Nesting birds must have suffered, but it is 
surprising to find how many nests, even of 
the smaller species in exposed situations, 
survive these peltings with little or no 
injury. The latter half of July was very hot 
with deficient rainfall over most af the state, 
so that crops of all kinds suffered greatly. 
Temperatures of 90 degrees and over were 
frequent—g7 degrees at Minneapolis on the 
26th, 97 degrees at Montevideo, and 100 
degrees at Crookston on the 29th. Except 
in the southeastern part of the state the 
1ainfall has been insufficient to maintain the 
level of the lakes and streams and after the 
increase of the last two years they have 
again rapidly fallen away. A letter from Mr. 
Paul Goodell, of Herman, Grant County, 
game warden in the west-central part of the 
state, dated July 25 says, ““The Ducks have 
hatched well here this season, but two of our 
good lakes have gone entirely dry.’’? Another 
letter reports that all the sloughs have 
disappeared. August has been about normal 
thus far in temperatures, but much of the 
state is abnormally dry and parched. Numer- 
ous forest fires have caused much concern 
in the northern counties. 

A few of the more noticeable summer flow- 
ers came into bloom on about the following 
dates: June 30, catalpa trees (cultivated) in 
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full bloom. July 7, butterfly weed and tall 
meadow rue; 12th, Basswood trees, about 
ten days late; 14th, drooping coneflower 
(Lepachys); oth, Turk’s-Cap Lily and 
Culver’s root; 21st, bergamot and boneset; 
28th, Joe-pye weed, common milkweed, the 
early goldenrods, sunflowers and mullein. 

Since the bird-class field trips in the spring 
the writer has been in the country very 
little. The following notes for the vicinity of 
the Twin Cities have been kindly supplied 
by the persons credited. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg and Mr. S. A. 
Grimes report, among others, the following 
“ nesting dates: June 20, Rough-winged 
Swallow, young several days old, left nest 
July 1; 17th, Downy Woodpecker, young 
about ready to leave; 19th, Phcebe’s nest, 
fifth egg laid today, hatched July 2 and 3; 
2and, 2 young Loons about half grown. 
July 1, Last Red-winged Blackbird’s nest 
with eggs; 14th, Virginia Rail, 6 eggs; Pied- 
billed Grebe incubating, covered the eggs 
with a few rapid movements before leaving 
but took at least two minutes to clear away 
the debris on returning; roth, Chipping 
Sparrow, 3 eggs hatching, left nest on 2gth. 
August 4, Blue Jay’s nest with full-grown 
young in the city (Grimes). 

Mr. Alden Risser submits a considerable 
list of nesting dates, most of them before 
June 1s. June 17, four nests of the Spotted 
Sandpiper, eggs hatching; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo’s nest, young several days old; Cedar 
Waxwing, completed nest, no eggs. Also 
reports that a flock of Ring-billed Gulls, all 
immature, stayed on White Bear Lake, 
Ramsey County, until at least June 17; on 
July 26 a single bird remained. 

Mr. Gustav Swanson reports another June 
nest of the Cedar Waxwing, completed 
June 15, 6 eggs July 4, at Harris, Chisago 
County. This bird nests frequently in June; 
probably about one-half of the nests in 
southern Minnésota are built before July t. 

In the Lake Mille Lacs region, Swedenborg 
and Grimes on July 21, found nests of the 
Black and White and the Blackburnian 
Warblers containing young about ready to 
leave the nest and small young of the Black- 
throated Green and Golden-winged Warblers 
being fed out of the nest. 
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Mrs. Frances S. Davidson reports the 
following return migrants at Minneapolis 
July 9, Parula Warbler; roth, Lesser Yellow- 
legs and Solitary Sandpiper; 14th, Least 
Sandpiper; 21st, Pectoral and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers; 28th, Stilt Sandpiper. August 3, 
Pine Warbler; 15th, Olive-sided and Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers, Nashville Warbler. On 
July 22, Mrs. Davidson saw a brood of three 
immature Cerulean Warblers, a bird known 
to summer here in small numbeis but for 
which definite breeding records have been 
lacking. A Canada Warbler, trapped by the 
Commons on August 13, is an early return 
date. 

Mr. A. C. Rosenwinkel tells of seeing two 
young Cowbirds sitting close together in a 
tree, one being fed by a Warbling Vireo and 
the other by a Chipping Sparrow. This con- 
tinued for some time, when each flew off 
accompanied by its respective foster parent. 

Miss Eleanor B. Jilson, of St. Paul, reports 
very large numbers of migrating shore birds 
at Frontenac on Lake Pepin since August 1. 
Under date of August 15 she writes: ‘‘Yester- 
day the muddy flats about half a mile south 
of the Inn were covered with an immense 
flock—Least, Semipalmated, Pectoral, Baird’s 
Sandpipers, Semipalmated Plover, great 
numbers of Killdeers, and more Lesser Yel- 
low-legs than I have ever seen before at one 
time. Among them were one Greater Yellow- 
legs, one Wilson’s Phalarope (my first record 
for Frontenac) and four Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers. The latter fed almost to my feet as 
I watched them. They did not mingle with 
the others on the water’s edge but ran over 


- the dry sand away from the lake. Of course, 


they and the Greater Yellow-legs were most 
exciting discoveries.” A Northern Water 
Thrush on August 15 was an early return 
date. 

Mr. Breckenridge while collecting in 
McLeod County on July 29 discovered a 
colony of 15 pairs of Eared Grebes with eggs 
just hatching. This colony is about 50 miles 
due north of the Swan Lake colony, in 
Nicollet County, the only other nesting- 
place known east of the extreme western part 
of the state. Both colonies are about half- 
way across the southern half of the state and 
in line north and south with the Eagle Lake 
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colony in Hancock County, Iowa (Anderson). 
In the same locality Mr. Breckenridge saw 
“from 5 to 25 Stilt Sandpipers every day 
from July 27 to 30; both fall and summer 
plumages but neither perfect.” 

Mr. Kilgore and Mr. Breckenridge were in 
the northwestern corner of the state in June 
and found a Northern Phalarope at Twin 
Lakes in eastern Kittson County on June 12, 
also Semipalmated and three White-rumped 
Sandpipers on the same date; a Dowitcher 
on June 10; a flock of 25 Sanderlings on 
June 5; and many Lesser Yellow-legs from 
June to to 22. 

Dr. Wm. P. Abbott writes from Grand 
Marais on the north shore of Lake Superior 
that White-winged Scoters have been there 
all through the summer. They are all adults, 
in little flocks of from 4 to 20; no young seen. 
No other Ducks appeared except Red- 
breasted Mergansers, which are in family 
parties. 

Reports from several localities in the state 
indicate that the Ruffed Grouse is coming 
back after the great scarcity of the last two 
or three years. Prairie Chickens are also 
stated to be fairly numerous in two or three 
counties, but sportsmen are requesting the 
Governor to prohibit shooting them this 
fall although it is legally the ‘open’ year.— 
TuHos. S. Rosperts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DENVER ReEcion.—Summer bird residents 
in this region have had a successful season, 
if the large number of young Robins seen 
during the past two months be taken as an 
index. And Mourning Doves have been ex- 
ceedingly common, scarcely a place failing 
to show many. Yet there have been fewer 
Chipping Sparrows nesting about Denver 
than is ordinarily the case, and the same 
may be said of the Black-headed Grosbeak. 

To offset this there have been more Cat- 
birds in our parks than for several years past, 
while the Hairy Woodpecker has been almost 
a daily visitor to our neighboring park. 
There has been a surprisingly large number 
of Say’s Phoebes in the extreme eastern parts 
of Denver, as well as Arkansas Kingbirds. 
For a time it looked as if there were no Sage 


Thrashers in this region, but a drive to the 
east of the city on July 7, disclosed an area 
where the species had nested, and where 
adults and juveniles were really numerous. 
Burrowing Owls have been seen in the east- 
ern suburbs of Denver, something which 
has not happened for two years past. 

Mrs. Ortman has noted Lazuli Buntings, 
Yellow-throats, Lark Sparrows, Lark Bunt- 
ings and Red-headed Woodpeckers in the 
southern edge of the city, species which have 
also comeunder my observation in our parks 
and about my home. However, Mrs. Ortman 
has seen more Chipping Sparrows during the 
past eight weeks than I have. A Cassin’s 
Kingbird nested this season just beyond 
City Park, the first record I have of the 
species nesting in the city. In the ‘hill’ im- 
mediately west of Denver the usual sum- 
mer residents have been common, especially 
the beautiful Violet-green Swallow, while 
some small shore birds have been much in 
evidence, the Spotted and Solitary Sand- 
pipers, and the Long-billed Dowitchers. I 
have noted the Califoinia Cuckoo but once 
this season, and only one of my correspond- 
ents (Mrs. Gordon) mentions it in the 
reports. 

In some of the smaller towns of the state 
and their environs, birds have been gratify- 
ingly common. Mr. Hellstern tells me that 
thousands of Franklin’s Gulls and Black 
Terns have remained in and about Fort 
Morgan all summer, effectually holding in 
check the local grasshopper swarms that 
threatened to ruin crops. Mrs. Clara Gordon 
has the pleasant news to transmit that she 
has noted more birds about Fort Collins 
this season than during any previous sum- 
mer. The heronries located not far from her 
town have flourished, being populated by 
dozens and dozens of Great Blue Herons and 
Black-crowned Night Herons. I suspect 
that there have been more Black-headed 
Grosbeaks about Fort Collins than in Denver 
in the past two months. Mrs. Gordon saw a 
Rufous Hummingbird on her premises 
recently, a most noteworthy record. I have 
never seen one in the Denver area. 

Mrs. Weldon writes me that birds have 
been very much in evidence in and about 
Loveland this summer. There have been so 
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many of the usual summer residents that the 
absentees stand out very sharply. There 
have been no Cedar Waxwings to speak of, 
no Cuckoos, Dickcissels, Chats, and very 
few Bullock’s Orioles. For the first time in 
Mrs. Weldon’s experience, the Bob-white 
nested on her place. A definite indication of 
the returning fall migration is, at Loveland, 
the reappearance in numbers of the Broad- 
tail Hummingbird and the Western Tanager, 
and this happened about August 1, at which 
time I am sure that the bulk of our local 
Robins were leaving Denver. The season 
just past has been for several reasons the best 
for bird observation in a number of years.— 
W. H. Berctoip, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) ReEGIoN.—Between 
June 15 and 25, the writer visited several 
localities in southern Oregon. In the Siskiy- 
ous, bird life was about normal. Western 
Chipping Sparrows, Black-headed Grosbeaks, 
Bullock’s Orioles, California Jays, California 
Woodpeckers, Western Mourning Doves, 
and California Quail were conspicuous 
inhabitants of the lower valleys. Judging 
from the number and size of broods seen, 
this has been a good breeding year for Quail 
in this section of the state. 

In the Klamath country breeding Ducks 
are unusually scarce. Pintails, ordinarily 
one of the more abundant species, are one of 
the less common ones this season. Mallards 
and Redheads were most abundant in the 
ponds visited, and mingled with them were a 
few Ruddy, Cinnamon Teal, and Shovellers, 
with little fleets of youngsters following 


them about. Coots were abundant, while- 


Pied-billed, Eared, and Western Grebes were 
present in most ponds. Wilson’s Phalarope, 
Killdeer, Willets, Avocets, and Black-necked 
Stilts (the latter with ungainly long-legged 
youngsters following them about) were 
present in about usual numbers. White 
Pelicans were seen in goodly numbers, 
particularly on upper Klamath Lake. The 
colony of Ring-billed and California Gulls 
at the pond known locally as ‘The Sump’ was 
about the same size as two years ago, and also 
contained about so nests of Caspian Terns 
on one end of one of the larger islands. This 
number was a nice increase in these beautiful 


birds over previous numbers. Other swamp- 
inhabiting birds, as Black and Forster’s 
Terns, Bitterns, Black-crowned Night 
Herons, etc., were noted at widely separated 
points and, of course, Red-winged and 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were abundant 
and noisy everywhere. 

On July 25, a second visit was made to the 
same territory. At this time practically all 
of the young Gulls were able to fly, and the 
larger Caspian Terns were well feathered 
out, although some were just hatching. 
Ponds were alive with young Mallards and 
Redheads with a sprinkling of other birds. 
A number of nice flocks of young Canada 
Geese were noted. The fall migration of 
Sandpipers was well under way—Pectorals, 
Least, and Westerns being noted on the mud 
flats. 

At Sparks Lake, well toward the summit 
of the Cascades, on July 27-28, a Lesser 
Yellow-leg was watched for a long time. 
Several flocks of baby Golden-eyes were also 
present, but the species could not be ac- 
curately determined as they were wild and 
difficult of approach. About the lake a pair 
of Western Evening Grosbeaks were noted 
several times, while Olive-sided Flycatchers, 
Western Tanagers, Tree Swallows, Pacific 
Nighthawks, Clark’s Nutcrackers, Mountain 
Chickadees, Spotted Sandpipers, and West- 
ern Robins were common. 

J. C. Braly reported the presence of im- 
mense numbers of migrating Sandpipers on 
the beaches of Lincoln County on July 17, 
including Ruddy Turnstones in high plumage. 

As this is written (August 8) telephone 
wires about swampy places are loaded with 
the gathering Swallow clans. Young Au- 
dubon’s Warblers are all about the place, the 
Blackbird hordes are daily increasing in 
size, and the air is filled with Nighthawks in 
the evening—all signs of the approach of the 
fall season.—IRA N. GapriELson, Portland, 
Ore. 


San Francisco BAy Recion.—The June 
to August period in the San Francisco Bay 
Region started pleasantly, after a day of 
rain on June 15. The following day members 
of the Audubon Association took their June 
field trip in Marin County. Traversing a 
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variety of associations, they encountered 
sixty species of birds, an increase of ten over 
the same route in July, 1927. Numbers of 
the birds observed were nesting. In Muir 
Woods, a much smaller area, also in Marin 
County, on June 18, fifteen species were 
noted by Mrs. Allen. On August 11, the 
Audubon Association again went to Marin 
County for its monthly field walk. This time 
the route was from Manzanita on the bay to 
Tennessee Cove on the ocean. During the 
day 56 species were encountered, 3 of the 
rare California Clapper Rails, a Western 
Gnatcatcher, a Western Tanager and 2 or 3 
Western Ravens being among the specially 
interesting species. Three Barn Owls were 
flushed from some willows in mid-afternoon. 
Swallows were well represented, for Cliff, 
Barn, Violet-green, Rough-winged and Bank 
Swallows were reported. Three of the sum- 
mering Warblers were still present—Tolmie’s, 
Pileolated, and Yellow. 

From these reports it would seem that the 
San Francisco region is not lacking ia species 
this year, nor have the species present been 
visibly affected by the varied weather con- 
ditions which have prevailed: rain, fog, and 
several severe hot spells when the ther- 
mometer climbed into the go’s. a 

The following special notes of interest 
have come to hand: On June 29, and again 
on July 7 and 14, Western Mourning Doves 
were observed in Golden Gate Park by Mrs. 
L. A. Stephens. In the same place, on July 
14, members of the Audubon Association 
saw Barn Swallows at the old stadium, and 
Rough-winged Swallows and an Anthony’s 
Green Heron at Stow Lake (Mrs. Stephens). 
In Berkeley, July 27, the writer and others 
observed two Western Belted Kingfishers in 
the bay trees of Strawberry Creek on the 
University of California campus. This 
summer two Cassin’s Vireos have been re- 
ported in Faculty Glade on the University 
campus on June 5 and 13; still another 
visited the garden of Mrs. Allen’s residence 
on August o. 

During the early part of this midsummer 
period, nesting is always the most con- 
spicuous thing about bird life in the Bay 
region, and by the end of June many young 
are already foraging independently. Mrs. 


Allen found young San Francisco Spotted 
Towhees on her feeding-table on June 26. 
On July 1 she observed California Valley 
Quail a week old, and on July 4 several 
parents with bioods of small young were 
foraging in the undergrowth of her garden. 
On July 5, young, but fully grown San 
Francisco Brown Towhees were noted. A 
first brood of Western Flycatchers left their 
nest under the porch at Mrs. Allen’s on 
July 4, and on July 16, the same pair were 
found again at the nest and raised a second 
brood. On July 29, the parents were noted 
feeding the young birds and were still doing 
so on August 9. 

A few late nestings are still in evidence. 
Nuttall’s White-crowned Sparrows were 
observed flying with bills full of food on 
August 11. On the same and two succeed- 
ing days a Western Robin was feeding one 
noisy youngster on the University campus at 
Berkeley. On August 13 a family of young 
Black-headed Grosbeaks were still being fed 
as they flew from tree to tree in pursuit of 
the parents. 

Speaking of Robins: From the one recorded 
nesting of this species in the East Bay section 
in 1917, nesting Robins have become so 
numerous that they are now accepted as 
common. As only one instance of this, a 
Robin was found by the writer in late June, 
nesting in a fan-leaf palm within a few feet 
of a much-used window, in one of the closely 
built residence districts of Oakland. A 
second Robin, a block away, was feeding one 
bob-tailed young on the front lawn of her 
own home the last week in July. 

Only occasional songs have been heard 
during this period by Mrs. Allen and the 
writer. Among those heard were the follow- 
ing: A California Purple Finch was in full 
song on July 2; on July 3, a Tolmie’s Warbler 
was heard; on July 5 and again on July 20 
a Russett-backed Thrush and a Black-headed 
Grosbeak. On August 2, 10 and 12, a Vigors 
Wren sang, and on August 11 a Lutescent 
Warbler song was heard for the first time in 
many weeks. Occasionally Santa Cruz Song 
Sparrows, Linnets and Nuttall’s White- 
crowned Sparrows have been heard in short 
after-nesting songs. 

From vacations come several reports. 
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Mrs. Allen visited Boulder Creek in Santa 
Cruz County, in June and again in July. 
Besides the Tanagers and the Black-throated 
Gray Warbler previously mentioned, she 
observed a Water Ouzel on July 31, and found 
numbers of Pine Siskins, Santa Cruz Chicka- 
dees, Creepers and Valley Quail. Cisco, in 
the central Sierras was visited by her from 
July 11 to 15. Her list of species totals 31, 
with Western Wood Pewees, Olive-sided 
Flycatchers, Western Robins, Tolmie’s 
Warblers, Western Tanagers, Evening Gros- 
beaks, Green-backed Goldfinches, Green- 
tailed Towhees, Yosemite Fox Sparrows, and 
Sierra Juncos all abundant in their various 
niches. Songs that attracted attention were 
heard from White-crowned, Fox, Lincoln 
and Mountain Song Sparrows, Black-headed 
Grosbeak, Western Tanager and Sierra 
Hermit Thrush. Young birds noted were 
Calliope Hummingbird, Killdeer, Sierra 
Grouse, Green-tailed Towhee, and a Wood 
Pewee was seen at its nest. 

Two weeks were spent at Echo Lake, 13 
miles south of Lake Tahoe, by the writer, 
from July rr to 25. Compared with previous 
visits, earlier in the month of July, the bird 
season was well advanced. The nesting-song 
season was practically over, so that birds 
were inconspicuous to the ear, at least; 
exceptions to this were Sierra Hermit Thrush, 
Yosemite Fox Sparrow, Sierra Junco, West- 
ern Tanager, and Audubon’s Warbler, several 
of each being heard daily. Many species seen 
in previous years were gone, either having 
scattered out for individual foraging, or 


having started on their southward journey. 
A few families of young were still feeding 
together with the parents at the camp site— 
one family each of Blue-fronted Jay, Clark’s 
Nutcracker, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Tana- 
ger, Evening Grosbeak, and several families 
of Mountain Chickadees. 

Records of water birds are brief, due to 
the absence of regular observers. As usual 
during July, many small Sandpipers (Least 
and Western probably) were observed on the 
mud flats, on July 23, this year. On the same 
date, some Dowitchers, a Curlew, and a 
number of Gulls, probably California Gulls, 
were noted by Mrs. Allen. Small groups of 
California Murres were disturbed to flight 
by ferrybeats between Marin County and 
San Francisco on June 16, and a parent in 
attendance upon a young Murre was seen 
by members of the Audubon Association on 
August 11. Mrs. L. A. Stephens reported 
having seen Pigeon Guillemots with young 
on the ocean rocks, and Heermann’s Gulls 
in the vicinity of the Cliff House on July 14. 
On June 30, at the Vallejo-San Rafael cutoff 
were 4 Yellow-legs and about 100 White 
Pelicans. She also reported: “Sunday, July 
28, we took a ride down the coast through 
Pescadero, and on the ocean at Ano Nuevo 
Point we observed quite a number of Western 
Grebes and a flock of Heermann’s Gulls. 
Returning, we stopped at the salt works 
near Redwood City and saw a flock of a 
hundred or more White Pelicans and quite a 
few Caspian Terns.”—MarcareT W. 
WvytueE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


An Attempt To List THE EXTINCT AND 
VANISHING BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, WITH SOME NOTES ON 
Recent Stratus, Location OF SPECI- 
MENS, ETc. By JoHN C. Puitiips. Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth International Orni- 
thological Congress, pp. 504-534. 

There has just come to us a separate copy 
of the paper, contributed by Dr. Phillips, to 
the Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Ornithological Congress under the above 
title. Our special interest lies in that part of 
it relating to North American birds. Here 
are included 33 species. Of this number, 2 
(now extinct) are Petrels which were known 
only from Bermuda, while 13 are, or were, 
restricted to the island of Guadalupe or 
other islands off the Pacific coast where the 
small area to which they were confined and 
their limited numbers have prevented them 
from successfully contending with unfavor- 
able conditions in their environment. This 
leaves us with 18 continental species. Of 
this number, 4 are extinct and the remaining 
14 are classed as ‘vanishing.’ The extinct 
birds, with the dates when they were last 
seen alive in the wild state, are: (1) Great 
Auk, about 1870. (2) Passenger Pigeon, 
1900 (Forbush). (3) Carolina Paroquet, late 
go’s, but seen by the reviewer in 1904. (4) 
Townsend’s Bunting, known only from a 
single specimen taken in 1883. To this 
number should be added the Labrador Duck, 
(1871). 

The first two birds in the list were ex- 
terminated by the direct attack of man. The 
third seems to have been unable to live with 
man, and, without being the victim of 
organized persecution, to have faded out of 
existence. The fourth does not present a 
problem in conservation. The cause of the 
extinction of the Labrador Duck is not 
known. Whether, under existing conditions, 
the Passenger Pigeon and the Carolina 
Paroquet could be preserved is an interesting 
question. 

The ‘vanishing’ birds included by Dr. 


Phillips are the Trumpeter Swan, California 
Condor, Everglade Kite, Heath Hen, Sage 
Grouse, Masked Bob-white, Light-footed 
Rail, Whooping Crane, Eskimo Curlew, 
Nelson’s Gull, Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
Bachman’s~ Warbler, Cape Sable Sparrow, 
and Ipswich Sparrow. Can these birds be 
saved from extinction? It is illegal to kill 
them. It is also illegal to kill men, and still 
men are killed. The size and conspicuousness 
of the Trumpeter Swan and the Whooping 
Crane make them shining marks, and the 
extent of their migrations adds both to their 
dangers and to the difficulties of guarding 
them. The Swans have been effectively 
protected in their summer haunts and are 
said to be increasing, but the summer haunts 
of the few remaining Whooping Cranes are 
unknown. This superb bird has been rare 
since about 1890, and its gradual but certain 
decrease indicates that its race is nearly run. 
The decrease in the numbers of several 
species has followed the destruction of their 
haunts. The drainage on a vast scale of the 
marshes of southern Florida has correspond- 
ingly diminished the area habitable by the 
Everglade Kite and the Limpkin. Bird con- 
servation stands helpless here before man’s 
demand for land and still more land. But 
if these birds should be driven from Florida, 
we have the consolation of knowing that 
they are abundant in South America as far 
south as Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker, a_ shy, 
retiring species, disappears as man invades 
its haunts, and of late years bird collectors 
have unquestionably also assisted in its 
decrease. If the recently discovered Cape 
Sable Sparrow, known from only a single 
marsh in southern Florida, becomes extinct, 
its loss may also be attributed to bird col- 
lectors, and it behooves the American O1ni- 
thologists’ Union to place itself on record 
as the special protector of this bird. 

In addition to the Swan and the Crane, 5 
of Dr. Phillips’ ‘vanishing’ birds are game 
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birds. They are the Heath Hen, Sage Grouse, 
Masked Bob-white, Light-footed Rail, and 
Eskimo Curlew. The first has doubtless now 
‘vanished,’ and this in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts ever made to save a bird 
from extinction. Inhabiting open, scrubby- 
grown country in the North Atlantic States, 
this bird was simply crowded out of existence 
on the mainland by shooting and man’s 
preémption of its haunts, until it was 
restricted to Martha’s Vineyard, where it 
met its apparently inevitable fate. 

Among the causes for decrease in Sage 
Grouse, Dr. Phillips mentions tameness and 
conspicuousness of the birds, edibility of 
young, lack of law enforcement, increase in 
dry farming, motor cars and good roads, 
over-grazing, especially by sheep. Reserva- 
tions, he thinks, are the only hope for saving 
this bird, unless the open season be made late 
in the year. But what difference does it 
make when the season ‘opens’ if the law is 
not enforced? How to enforce the law in the 
unpopulated areas occupied by the Sage 
Hen is another matter. 

The Eskimo Curlew was doubtless the 
victim of the market hunter, not only in this 
country but in its winter home in southern 
South America. With all our other shore- 
birds, except the Greater and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, it is now protected by law, but protec- 
tion has come too late. It is worthy of-note 
that the two last records of the Eskimo 
Curlew (1924-1925) are from the region 
about Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The Masked Bob-white is a Mexican bird 
which came over our southern boundaries in 
Arizona. It is now extinct in this country 
but is believed to be still common in Mexico. 
The Light-footed Rail inhabits the salt 
marshes of southern California, where, for 
unstated reasons, it has become locally 
extirpated, “though it can hardly be said to 
be seriously threatened.” 

We have reviewed Dr. Phillips’ paper at 
some length because it concisely and author- 
itatively presents a subject which is of ab- 
sorbing interest to every bird-lover. The 
problems of bird conservation are as varied 
as the causes of bird destruction. But always 
we must consider those inescapable changes 
due to an ever-increasing human population. 


Nor do figures alone tell the story. On a 
succeeding page we speak of the 70,000,000 
people that have been added to our popula- 
tion in the past fifty years. But we must 
remember that man today is infinitely more 
mobile than he was a third of a century ago. 
On land and water and in the air his range, 
and hence potential destructiveness, are 
almost limitless. Forests must fall, marshes 
be drained, the land be tilled, cities arise to 
meet his wants for food and shelter. At the 
best he is the foe of everything that opposes 
his progress; his appropriation of the earth 
and its treasures is inevitable, but always he 
should be prevented from a wanton use of 
his powers.—F. M. C. 


THE EUROPEAN STARLING ON His WESTERN 
Way. By Marcia BROWNELL BREADY. 
The Knickerbocker Press, New York 
City, 1929. I12mo. xxv-+141 pages. 

This book treats of the  Starling’s 
‘Economic Value,’ ‘His Varied Song,’ ‘His 
Place among Birds,’ his characteristics of 
‘Imitativeness,’ ‘Massed Flight’ and ‘Bold- 
ness.’ The author treats her subject broadly 
and her list of authorities cited has carried 
her so far beyond the bounds of ornithology 
that the reviewer cannot attempt to follow 
her. He finds, however, statements that seem 
to him inaccurate and generalizations that 
are open to question. O. C. Marsh, for 
example, was not a contemporary of Wilson 
and Bartram; while paleontologists are 
quoted as telling us that “birds preceded 
man in development by as many as a million 
years, that is, they left behind the ptery- 
dactyl stage at the dawn of the Tertiary.” 
Again, in defining the bird-life of the Neo- 
tropical Region it is said in speaking of 
Clamatores, ‘Moreover, three hundred 
species of these songless Passeres have moved 
north into the United States where they are 
known as Tyrannide.’”’ Also it is said that 
Dr. Sharpe added possibly five thousand 
birds to the original total of known species 
“after his classification of an enormous 
accession of Eastern and South American 
bird skins to the British Museum, 1877-90.” 
Statements of this kind, and others of a 
similar nature, suggest that the author has 
attempted to cover too wide a field. 
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In writing of the Starling’s voice, the 
author records her personal observations, 
evidently as a musician, while the manu- 
script of the section on the bird’s economic 
value (pp. 1-55) she tells us was read 
critically by Mr. E. R. Kalmbach of the 
Biological Survey.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AuKk.—In the July number there are 
photographs of the Sooty Grouse, including 
one of the male performing, and observa- 
tions on this species in summer on Mt. 
Rainier, where the author, R. A. Johnson, 
found it to be remarkably tame. An un- 
usually interesting paper is by Edwin 
Ashby on the unique methods of nidification 
of the Australian Mallee-fowl. 

The southward shore-bird flight on the 
New Jersey coast in 1928 is discussed very 
interestingly and fully by Urner, a statistical 
study of relative and varying abundance 
with annotations on 33 species. By far the 
most abundant species was the Semipal- 
mated Sandpiper, followed by the Sanderling, 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Least Sandpiper, in the order named. High 
counts of the Knot and Turnstone are listed 
before the middle of July, but it might be 
questioned if these rightly belong to the 
southward and not a delayed northward 
movement; and reference of the Willet to 
the eastern race is apparently made offhand, 
without considering what race the New 
Jersey transient represents—a matter of 
opinion. Sutton presents photographs of 
nest and eggs, and hen on nest of the Penn- 
sylvania Wild Turkey. Francis Harper gives 
annotations on some so April birds of the 
Camargue, France, with special discussion of 
the Flamingo and Avocet. Danforth’s 
annotations on 119 species from the island 
of Hispaniola make a faunal paper of 
importance. Of interest to the technical 
ornithologist are ‘Some procedures in caring 
for a research collection of birds’ (Wythe); 
‘The races of the Bare-throated Francolin, 
Pternistes cranchi,’ of Africa (Conover). In 
discussing the relationship of two allied 
South American Martins, Chapman shows 
how much can sometimes be learned from 


mere dead bird-skins when examined criti- 
cally in the light of known principles of molt, 
and as a corollary introduces interesting 
concepts as to the variability of species in 
nature. 

Space will not permit the usual review of 
material in ‘General Notes,’ but we cannot 
but wish that one on the ‘Order of awakening 
of some Arizona birds’ (Violet-green Swallows 
twittering almost half an hour before the 
Robin began to sing—W. P. Taylor) had 
been accompanied by a statement of time of 
sunrise, to enhance its value for the interested 
reader.—J. T. N. 


Book News 


Thanks to the unsolicited codperation of 
the printer, the heading “Book News” was 
suppressed in the last issue of Brrp-LorE, 
and, much to his surprise, J. T. N. found 
notices of several publications included with 
his review of The Auk. 

The Annual Bulletin of the Tlinovis 
Audubon Society (137 La Salle St., Chicago) 
is always an attractive looking publication 
and its contents are in keeping with its 
appearance. It was an admirable plan to 
reprint in the current issue (No. 19, 1928) 
Dr. W. H. Osgood’s tribute to Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, which was published originally in 
Science, thus bringing it to the attention of 
many of Fuertes’ friends and admirers who 
do not see the source publication. 

Equally worthy of reproduction is a letter 
dated August 13, 1723, and contained in ‘A 
General Treatise of Gardening and Hus- 
bandry...’ published in London in 1726, 
which, with the support of abundant data, 
demonstrates the economic value of birds. 
Original contributions include ‘The Pine 
Warbler’s Song,’ by Chreswell J. Hunt; 
‘Photographing the Least Bittern,’ by Alfred 
M. Bailey; ‘Bird Notes from Northwood,’ by 
Mrs. A. L. Feser, and shorter contributions 
from Orpheus Moyer Schantz, Jennie A. 
Russ, Mary Seaman, Mrs. R. F. Cryder, 
Anna D. Plumb and others. Ruthven Deane 
gives a readable account of the A. O. U. 
meeting at Charleston last November, and 
Mrs. Frances Kinsley Hutchinson states 
concisely her aims in establishing a sanctuary 
at Wychwood on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


I HAVE recently compared the existing 
status of Citizen Bird with his standing as 
I knew it fifty years ago. When I say that 
the only bird protective laws then in force 
applied to game birds, I have told nearly the 
whole story, so far as a bird’s legal status is 
concerned. In practice, at any rate, non- 
game birds did not exist in the eye of the law. 
We shot Robins, Flickers, Blue Jays and 
anything else that seemed to be worth the 
killing. Thrushes, Warblers, Vireos, and 
every bird whose plumage was salable, were 
at the mercy of the millinery collector. 
Trappers and birdlimers plied their trade 
throughout the nesting season. I knew one 
bird dealer in New York City who received 
800 male Bobolinks in one breeding season 
from a limited area on Long Island. Even 
the so-called ‘protected’ game birds were shot 
in the spring as well as in the fall and winter, 
and Woodcock could be legally killed in. 
midsummer before all the young birds had 
acquired the power of flight. There were no 
bag limits and no restrictions on the sale of 
game ‘in season,’ which extended throughout 
the greater part of the year. Every butcher’s 
stall was draped with strings of game birds— 
Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Hens, Quail, Ducks, 
Shore-birds. My first bird ‘collection’ was 
made of the wings of Prairie Chickens which 
the cook was easily induced to part with. 
Birds were being killed in uncounted millions 
and with the exception of the sportsmen, who 
have ever looked out for their own interests, 
no one cared. Why should they care? One 


cannot expect a person to be interested in 
something he knows nothing about, and (it 
seems almost impossible to believe it!) 
fifty years ago there were only a few score 
people in this country who knew enough 
about birds to have a vital interest in them. 
Bird classes, meetings or congresses were 
unknown. Bird reservations, refuges and 
sanctuaries were unheard-of terms. Even bird- 
baths and feeding-stands were practically non- 
existent. In short, as a people, we were 
unconscious that birds occupied the world 
with us, except as they met the demands for 
sport, food or millinery decoration. This state 
of affairs continued until 1883 when, with the 
founding of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, there also arose the first organized effort 
for bird conservation. Its first effective ex- 
pressions were the A. O. U. Model Law and 
the Audubon Society. Then began that 
campaign of education on which every re- 
form, to be lasting, must be based. 

So much, in a word, for the past. The 
present, like an open book, lies before us. 
How few of us realize how much Citizen 
Bird and his friends have to be thankful for! 
Better laws for all birds, better enforced, 
better observed, more strongly endorsed 
than ever before. Migratory birds the subject 
of treaty and the wards of the Federal 
Government. Federal reservations, State 
and Federal refuges constantly growing in 
number. Powerful conservation societies, 
all working in harmony toward a common 
end, supporting sanctuaries, guarding bird 
colonies, enrolling over a third of a million 
children yearly, extending a helping hand to 
less fortunate nations that their birds may 
receive the protection now accorded ours. 
In short, America has become ‘bird con- 
scious’ and Citizen Bird has come to his own. 
Let us rejoice with him as we rejoice with 
ourselves. In. the future it is the bird’s 
haunts rather than the bird that we must 
conserve. In these fifty years our human 
population has increased from 50,000,000 to 
120,000,000. To provide homes and food for 
70,000,000 people means the inevitable 
destruction of the homes of many birds. 
Our duty, then, is to keep the world habitable 
for these feathered citizens by providing 
them with refuges suited to their needs. 
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MOTHER MARSH HAWK TELLS HER STORY 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


WE ARE ALL ALIKE IN HAVING WHITE 
UPPER TAIL-COVERTS. (THIS IS THE FE- 
MALE.) 


Yes, it is a great life if you don’t 
weaken, but you have no idea how fatal 
a little weakening is to us predaceous 
birds. Watch me gliding over the marsh 
and the meadow, circling over the tree- 
tops; darting, reversing, hovering, all 
light as a feather. You think only of the 
unfortunate bird or mouse for which we 
are searching and waste not a thought 
on how helpless we Hawks would be- 
come should we break a couple of our 
flight quills on one of our plunges. Do 
you begrudge us a small bird or two 
each day when a couple of days with- 
out food might so weaken us that we 
could no longer hunt in our accustomed 
manner and cause us soon to perish 
from starvation? How often have I 
raised my little ones until they seemed 
larger than myself, and nearly as cap- 
able on the wing, only to have them 
injure themselves on some of their first 
plunges after mice, or to become so 
weakened from lack of food that they 
were no longer able to hunt! Yes, it is 
a great life and we Hawks cannot afford 
to weaken. That is why you find us only 
where birds or mice or frogs are plentiful; 


that is why we leave you in the fall for better hunting grounds; that is why we 
do not nest close together, and demand such extensive hunting territories; 
that is why you see us continually beating back and forth across the meadow— 
we do not have time to rest lest we go too long without eating. 
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You might think that we Marsh Hawks would have an easier time finding 
our food than some of our woodland cousins because our distant view is less 
obstructed, but I tell you it does little good to see a Sparrow or a mouse on the 
opposite side of a ten-acre lot if he sees you at the same time. If he gets into the 
grass and keeps quiet, there is not a chance of our finding him. It is a good 


BEHIND THE FACIAL DISC LIE THE LARGE EXTERNAL EARS 


thing for us that our ears are nearly as keen as those of Owls or we would starve, 
for our intended victims can always see us much more easily than we can see 
them in the long grass. Fortunately for us some of them do not know enough 
to keep quiet and the slightest flutter or squeak tells us where they are just as 
accurately as though we had seen them. You probably have noticed that our 
faces are quite owl-like, and if you could part the little feathers at the edge of 
our facial discs, you would find that, as with the Owls, they border large 
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external ears that extend from the corners of our jaws to the tops of our heads. 
So when we are gliding silently over the long sedges we can often hear the mice 
scurrying beneath us and follow them by sound alone until they come to a more 
open place where we can pounce upon them. 
We are really not nearly as large as we look. Our long, narrow wings and 
long tails make us seem as large as Goshawks, but we weigh barely more than 
half as much and our slender legs 
and toes make it impracticable for 
us to attack anything larger than a 
half-grown cotton-tail. Should we 
pounce upon a full-grown Pheasant, 
as our cousin, the Duck Hawk, so 
often does, I am afraid we would 
get the worst of the encounter. In- 
deed, I think twice before I pick up 
a small chicken in the presence of 
the old hen—-it takes so little to im- 
‘pair our flight. Of course, in glid- 
ing it is a great advantage to us to 
have such a great wing-spread, and 
our large tails enable us to check 
our progress almost instantly when 
we espy our quarry. We cannot de- 
velop sufficient speed with our type 
of wing, however, to overtake other 
birds in flight, and so we must leave 
this type of hunting to the Duck 
Hawk and the Pigeon Hawk. 
Neither can we get much of a start 
from a stationary post as do the 
short-winged Cooper’s and Sharp- 
sciiaabadsees Se PSO. | shinned Hawks, and so hunting 
WE ORDINARILY AVOID TREES BUT ABOUT from concealment we leave to them, 


OUR NESTS WE ARE PARTIAL TO TALL DEAD ; 
STUBS FROM WHICH WE CAN SURVEY THE and content ourselves with beating 


eens SCOLD THE INTRUDER. (FBIS dS.  backoand fortiwaver the Belge) ce- 
ing as much upon our ears as upon 
our eyes to guide us in the pursuit of mouse or bird. 

Last winter I spent along the Gulf Coast of Texas but I don’t believe I will 
go there again. Some of our kind travel clear to Colombia in northern South 
America, and perhaps I will follow them. Others of us winter as far north as 
southern New York and New England, but I should want to be assured of little 
snow and a plague of mice before I attempted it myself. Anyway I am not 
going to those Texas marshes and have to be continually dodging shot. During 
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the hunting season every good-looking place for mice seemed to have a duck- 
hunter in it, and after the hunting season, there was so much wind and rain that 
all the prairie was flooded, there wasn’t a place for a mouse or a Sparrow, and 
it was too early for frogs. At first I lived high on crippled waterfowl but after 
the flood I simply had to move northward on to higher ground to keep from 
starving. Once I get settled for the winter I do not like to hunt up a new 
territory either—it interferes with some other Hawk and he naturally resents 
it, or I run into guns in unexpected places, and besides it takes quite a while to 
find the best hunting-grounds. Many a day I have gone hungry in a strange 
territory. The mice and birds and rabbits all know just which way to dodge 
when danger comes and I have to learn their hiding-places or go hungry. That 
is why the migrating season is so hard on us and why we like to get good and 
fat before we start south in the fall. There may be plenty of food along the 
way, but we Hawks can’t have it merely for the picking. It is just luck if you 
find a mouse or a bird where he can’t scoot to cover before you reach him. When 
one is familiar with a region, one soon learns just how to hunt it to get results, 
but one scarcely has time to get familiar with a field when he is migrating before 
it is time to move on. In our summer quarters, on the other hand, we always 
know just about where to go for a meal, just as a fisherman learns from ex- 
perience just where to cast his fly or where to anchor his boat. 

I left Texas about March 1, several weeks after I had seen other Marsh 
Hawks moving northward from farther south, but some of those I overtook 
on my journey, where they had apparently settled for the summer, and about 
April 1, I arrived at my old hunting-ground along the Inlet to Cayuga Lake 
in New York State. My last year’s mate was already there, in fact had been 
for two weeks, and he was certainly glad to see me. You might almost say he 
tumbled all over himself in his anxiety to show his pleasure for, as soon as he 
recognized me, he started making great loops in the air, rolling over at the top 
of each loop as only a most skillful Hawk can do. To tell you the truth, I 
was glad to see him also but I tried to conceal the fact, and after looking over 
the spot where we nested last. year, I moved on down the Lake and left him to 
defend the territory against invasion until I should get ready to return. 

Other Marsh Hawks were passing over now on their way to Canada, for 
some of our kind spend the summer as far north as northwestern Alaska and 
in the east to Prince Edward Island. 

I did not stay away long, however, for I wanted to look over all my favorite 
fields and swales and take my time about deciding just where the nest should 
be built. Mice seemed to be unusually scarce this spring in the fields where 
we found so many last year, but there seemed to be plenty of Meadowlarks 
and Savannah Sparrows and, of course, there are always lots of Blackbirds 
though they are rather hard to catch except the young just after leaving the 
nest. It seemed to be a good year for cotton-tails also, so that we knew there 
would be plenty of young ones later on when we would have many mouths to fill. 
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I finally decided to build the nest right on top of the old one of last year, 
for the water was a little high in the marsh and it was one of the few spots that 
projected above the water among the cat-tails. We had quite a bit of fun 
gathering the sticks for the bottom of the nest, sometimes bringing them from 
long distances and sometimes getting them close by. Sometimes my pearly- 
gray mate would bring me a stick, but just as often he would play with it in 
the air, dropping it and shooting downward to catch it again before it reached 
the ground. And always he loved to ‘loop the loop’ whenever he thought I 
would see him, and he liked to bring me food, calling softly as he approached. 
Then, when I flew up towards him, he would drop it and let me catch it from 
the air. If I did not fly up to meet him, he would carry the food to a muskrat 
house where we did much of our eating. Some days he would bring much more 
than we could eat, for he loved to hunt. Usually he would stop somewhere 
near the place where he caught his quarry, and either on the ground or on a 


I SAT ON THESE EGGS FOR 26 DAYS BEFORE THE FIRST ONE HATCHED 
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SOMETIMES HE STOOD GUARD ON THE EDGE OF THE NEST WHEN I LEFT 


fence-post, pluck most of the feathers if it were a bird, and perhaps pull off its 
head if it were a mouse and eat a little of it before bringing it to me. We do 
not like to perch in trees; indeed we usually avoid them as much as possible 
while we are hunting and alight only on the ground or a low post. About our 
nests, however, especially when we are disturbed, we often alight on the tops 
of the willows to scold, and are particularly fond of tall dead stubs from which 
we can survey the whole marsh for signs of an enemy. 

I spent a full week building our nest though I suppose I could have done it 
in a few hours if necessary. On top of the coarse sticks, which formed the 
bottom, I placed a good lining of weed stems and dried grasses, the whole 
affair being about 3 feet in diameter though the depression for the eggs was 
not more than 8 inches across. -On May 5 I began laying my eggs, one each 
day until I had laid four, and then three more on alternate succeeding days. 
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They were a beautiful bluish-white when first laid, but they became somewhat 
soiled after they had lain in the nest a few days. When I had laid four I began 
to sit on them, and there I sat for 26 days before the first egg hatched. During 
all this time my mate was very attentive and brought me food and sometimes 
stood beside me on the nest or stood guard on the edge of the nest when I left 
for a drink or for exercise. I never knew him, however, to actually sit on the 
eggs—he is too much of the lordly male for that. 

How the Redwings did hate us! Every time either one of us appeared over 
the marsh they would start scolding and flying at us, knowing full well that 
they were in no danger as long as they kept above us. They soon learned to 
respect the territory about our nest, however, and never disturbed me while I 
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THE FOUR THAT HATCHED TOGETHER DID NOT LONG REMAIN THE SAME SIZE 


was incubating or later while caring for the young. Nor did they ever disturb 
our young even though they were sometimes left for considerable periods with 
no one to guard them. We never do any hunting close about the nest anyway, 
and Marsh Wrens, Swamp Sparrows, and Maryland Yellow-throats often sing 
from the reeds within a few feet of my head. 

Four of the eggs hatched on June 4, but the last egg laid did not hatch until 
June 9, and by this time the other young had grown so large that they soon 
devoured him. The two others that hatched late were also always much smaller 
and never got their fair share of the food, so that one of them died and the other 
got eaten up like his unfortunate brother. Even the four that hatched together 
did not long remain the same size, for one of them soon outstripped the others, 
he was so much quicker at grabbing the food from my claws when I alighted 
on the nest with it. At first they were completely covered with very light gray 
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down, nearly white, but as they got older and the down got longer it became 
darker and buffer. He was the first to show his brown feathers pushing out 
the down and he was the first to stand up on his toes instead of resting on his 
tarsi when he was about three weeks old. They. were cute little rascals when 
about a month old, with their breasts and backs all dark brown but still with 
white woolly caps pulled down over their ears and curious white furry mustaches 
where the down still clung to their jaws. 
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AT FIRST THEY WERE COMPLETELY COVERED WITH LIGHT GRAY DOWN 


And how we loved them and labored to keep them filled. The early hours of 
the morning seemed to be most satisfactory for our hunting, or at least to give 
the best results, and often before nine o’clock we would have them all so full 
that they would not respond to our food call with any show of interest. Always 
when returning with food in my talons I would call keck, keck, eck, eck, 
keck, keck and they would answer with a purring sound or a peeping note if 
they were hungry. Otherwise they would huddle together if it were cold, or 
they would leave the nest and get: back in the shade of the vegetation if it were 
too hot. Sometimes when I returned without calling I would find none of the 
children at home, for-as they got older they would not infrequently wander 20 
or 25 feet from the nest where the ground had become dry. Again I would find 


them all asleep. ‘ 
My mate’s voice is somewhat lower and deeper than mine, as becomes the 
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male, and in addition to his flickerlike call he has a whining note that I was 
always glad to hear, for it meant that he had food for the youngsters. He 
seldom came directly to the nest with his food, and when he did he would 
merely leave it there for me to use as I saw fit. More often he would call to 
me and I would fly up to him and take it out of his claws and bring it back to 
the nest. Anything as small as a mouse we always carry in one talon held 
flexed against the belly while the other foot trails out beneath the tail in its 
usual place. When carrying anything as heavy as a half-grown cotton-tail, 
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however, we must needs use both talons and usually its weight pulls our feet 
down so that it shows conspicuously as we fly. And how all the birds do fuss 
and fume when they see us with a good-sized quarry. When the youngsters 
are a month old, each must have.at least three mice or small birds a day if he 
is to make any growth, but, of course, when they are smaller they do not 
require so much and they have to be fed more carefully. At first I tear the food 
up for them and give them only small bits, but as they get larger they learn to 
swallow a mouse whole and let their stomachs digest out what is good and, like 
Owls, roll up the bones and fur into pellets which they eject from their mouths. 
You do not find these on the nest very often because I regularly carry them 
away and, of course, the youngsters do not make pellets until they are two or 
three weeks old and begin eating whole mice. 

From time to time I add fresh lining material to the nest so as to keep it 
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clean and the youngsters seem quite disgusted when I return with my bill full 
of dried grass instead of having a mouse in my claws. The larger pieces of 
nesting material I can carry in my claws, but the grass gives me trouble so I 
carry it in my bill, though I suppose I do look ridiculous with it sticking out in 
all directions. You never could get my mate to fill his mouth with dried grass. 

The most exciting times in our lives come when the youngsters learn to fly 
and begin practicing catching things by themselves. Sometimes our little 
family gets pretty well scattered during the day but towards evening we always 
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AGAIN I WOULD FIND THEM ALL ASLEEP 


gather at a common roosting-place in the marsh. Later in the fall when we have 
moved on to other feeding-grounds several families of us sometimes roost 
together in the larger marshes. It is a good thing for our youngsters that the 
grasshopper season comes about the time when they are learning to shift for 
themselves, for I fear they would go hungry much of the time if they had to 
live on mice and birds alone. But catching grasshoppers and beetles is relatively 
easy and it gives them just the practice that they need to make them proficient 
pouncers. 
It is easy to tell us and our children apart fora whole year because their 
upperparts are darker brown even than mine and their underparts are entirely 
rusty or tawny with only faint streaks. Of course, they look more like me than 
they do like my mate with his pearl-gray upperparts and nearly pure white 
underparts, but they never show the pronounced stripes on their breasts that 
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I wear. We are all alike, however, in having the white upper tail coverts that 
show so conspicuously as a white patch above the tail when we are flying. 

We do not have a pronounced moulting season like small birds so as to change 
all of our feathers in two or three weeks when we get through nesting. Of 
course, we have to change all of our feathers once a year but we are more 
deliberate about it, particularly with our wing feathers, for our flight must 
never be impaired. So we never lose more than one pair at a time and we wait 
until these are regrown and hardened before we shed the one in each wing 
adjacent to the one that has just been replaced. The moult starts in the middle 
of the wing and proceeds both ways, starting early in the summer and con- 
tinuing late in the fall. Our body feathers are not so important, and the 
shedding and replacement of them take place much more rapidly in August 
and September. You just ought to see my mate when he completes his moult 
ands is covered with fresh feathers. I often think he looks more like a Gull than 
eee he does like the rest of the 
ei family with his pearl-gray 
back, white underparts, and 
black-tipped wings. On the 
lower part of our backs we 
wear. what are called ‘pow- 
_ der-down’ patches. These 
-_ are patches of feathers that 
continue to grow and break 
down into a chalky powder. 
This powder settles on the 
gray feathers of my mate, 
giving them such a delicate 
bloom that he sometimes 
looks almost pure white in 
the bright sunlight, but it is 
easily brushed off and, in- 
deed, during the nesting 
season he loses most of it 
and becomes decidedly gray. 

When our youngsters are 
first hatched their bills and 
feet do not have much color 
=. and their eyes are dull 
“4 _ bluish. Soon, however, their 

legs become as yellow as 


er Fs ours, the cere at the base of 
[MATURE MARSH HAWK WITH RUSTY UNDER- i ; 
PARTS AND ONLY FAINT STREAKS. (A CAPTIVE-RAISED the* bill - becomes greenish 


BIRD.) yellow, and their eyes be- 
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come gray, changing later to dark brown. Our eyes are yellow but our chil- 
dren do not get yellow eyes until they acquire a plumage like ours, and this is 
ordinarily a full year from the time they were hatched, sometimes two years. 

One hears a good deal these days about controlling predaceous birds and 
animals, and some people who make a business of raising chickens or Pheasants 
in large numbers go so far as to call us ‘vermin,’ implying that we are no better 
than the worms that infest their dogs or the roaches that infest their domiciles. 
Perhaps it is true that we are of no use to them and that they would be better 
off without us for, quite naturally, we enjoy a meal of baby chicken or Pheasant, 
especially when it is easier to get than anything else. I don’t doubt that if our 
youngsters should find a field swarming with small Pheasants, they would camp 
right there until driven off or killed, because they do not have any too easy a 
time catching mice. The benefits which a professional game farmer gets from 
our destroying mice and grasshoppers are too indirect as compared with the 
loss of even a few Pheasants, so I dont know as I blamehim for using every 
means in his power to keep us away from his farm. On the other hand, the 
rest of you don’t suffer much from our presence in this big world. Only a third 
of our food consists of birds or game and the other two-thirds is mostly mice, 
young rabbits, other rodents, and grasshoppers, with an occasional frog, or 
snake. You can afford to let us live if for no other reason than the interest that 
we lend to the landscape. Then if you stop to think how much we help the 
fruit farmer and the grain farmer by destroying the mice that might otherwise 
girdle his trees in winter or consume his wheat, perhaps you will be willing to 
protest against any wholesale slaughter of us that may be suggested by those 
who would put a bounty on our heads or lure us to destruction on our migrations 
by using Owls as decoys in front of their guns. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How can you distinguish a Marsh Hawk from other Hawks? 
2. Distinguish between the male, female, and immature plumages. 
3. What is the food of the Marsh Hawk and how is it captured? 
4. What are some of the dangers to which the Marsh Hawk is exposed? 
5. What is the significance of the facial disc in the Marsh Hawk? 
6. How large is a Marsh Hawk and what is its apparent size, and why? 
7. Where does the Marsh Hawk spend the winter? 
8. Where are Marsh Hawks found during the summer and when do they arrive on their 
nesting-ground in New York State? 
9. Describe the courtship of the Marsh Hawk. 
to. Where does the Marsh Hawk nest? 
11. Describe the nest. 
12. How many eggs does it lay and what is their color? 
13. What is the incubation period and do both birds incubate? 
14. When does incubation start and what is the result with the young? 
ts. Describe the young when first hatched? 
16, When do the juvenile feathers begin to appear and when do the young begin to stand? 
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17. What are the young Hawks fed? How often? 

18. Do both old birds feed the young? 

19. Describe the notes of the old birds and the young. 

20. How do Marsh Hawks carry their food? Their nesting material? 

21. Is the nest ever cleaned? 

22. Discuss the habits of the young after they have learned to fly. 

23. When do Marsh Hawks moult and how is this different from most birds? 
24. What is the color of the foot, bill and eye of the adult Marsh Hawk and how are the 


~ 


young different? 


2s. What is the economic status of the Marsh Hawk and what control measures would 


you recommend? 
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GOLDEN PLOVER 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Chart 


. Summer Range: The Arctic tundra from northwestern Hudson Bay to Alaska. 
. Wiater Range: The pampas of southern Brazil and northern Argentina. 
. Preferred Migration: In the fall, migrate southeast to Nova Scotia and then directly 


south over the sea. Found on our coast usually only after storms. In the spring 
migrates northwest to the Mississippi Valley and then northward to its breeding- 
grounds. 

Preferred Habitat: Shores, mud-flats, and open pastures during migration. 


. Calls: Variously recorded as a plaintive whistle: guee-i-i-a; too-lee-e; queedle; ov coodle. 


6. Food: Largely insects such as crickets, grasshoppers, wire-worms, and white grubs, also 


berries when available, especially the crowberry of the barren grounds. 

Economic Status: Entirely beneficial; formerly considered a game-bird and killed in 
large numbers but removed from the game-list because of its near extinction. It 
now shows a slight increase in numbers. 

Nest: A slight depression in the earth or moss lined with a few dry leaves. 


9. Eggs: Usually four, rarely five laid between the middle of June and first of July; bufty, 
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olive, or drab in ground color thickly spotted with black or brownish black, es- 
pecially about the larger end; pear-shaped or pointed at one end and about 2 inches 
long. 

Recognition Marks: Resembles the Black-bellied Plover in all plumages but buffier all 
over in the fall and much yellower on the back in the spring. Lacks the black axillars 
and the fourth toe of the Black-bellied Plover, and is somewhat smaller with a more 
slender bill. 

Distinctive Habits: Frequently bobs its head when on the ground. Flocks scatter while 
feeding but rise in unison and fly in close formation. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


The Children’s Museum of Boston is particularly fortunate in its opportuni- 
ties for bird study, not only because of its extensive collection of birds, foreign 
and domestic, but because of its happy location in Olmsted Park on the north 
shore of Jamaica Pond, surroundings which constitute something of a paradise 
for birds. 

During the winter the Junior Audubon Club of the Museum was busy study- 
ing birds in preparation for the series of spring bird walks which began April 6, 


~ and continued on Saturday mornings throughout April and May. Armed with 


bird-glasses and check-lists, and conscientiously wearing rubbers, the group 
left the Museum sharply at eight o’clock, with Mrs. I. S. Harlow of the Museum 
staff leading the way. Sometimes they explored nearby ponds, sometimes they 
visited the famous Arnold Arboretum, or woods and fields within a two-hour 
radius of the Museum. Weather had little effect on the young bird-lovers. 
The smallest number taking the walks was 27, the largest 68. 

When the children returned to the Museum about ten o’clock, they were 
asked to identify, in a case of unmarked birds, those they had discovered on 
their walk. For five birds correctly identified, each child received a degree. 
One little girl received as many as 13 degrees, signifying that she had identified 
65 birds. At the conclusion of the walks, on June 1, a bird-naming contest was 
held, for which prizes were awarded on the annual Museum Prize Day, June 8. 
The winner, a boy, identified correctly 40 birds out of go. A little girl came in 
second, with 39 birds out of 40 correctly named.—MarjoriE Extms, The 
Children’s Museum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE STARLING IN TEXAS 


In Brrp-Lore for May-June, 1929, you have in the ‘Notes from Field and 
Study’ an article on the Starling in Texas which I want to write about. 

You ask if it had been seen in any other part of Texas or in the nearby states. 
This article is dated January 13. It just happens that while I was on my trip 
to Texas, I had just come out of Arkansas into Texas on the morning of January 
13. While stopping at a small town, still near the boundary between Arkansas 
and Texas, I saw a pair of Starlings among a flock of English Sparrows. After 
coming back from my trip and telling it to my friends, they told me that 
Starlings are found only in the Northeastern States around New York City. 
But I am very sure that it was a Starling as I know the difference between the 
Starling and the Purple Grackle. So I hope I have a part in satisfying you in 
your question about the Starling in Texas.—FRANK PITELKA (age 13 years), 
Berwyn, Ill. 
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THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF A PAIR OF ROBINS 


A Robin placed her bulky nest 
Within a maple tree; 
= For ornament, she wove in strings, 
As you could plainly see. 


She brooded o’er the precious nest 
Despite the wind and weather; 
Although I made a daily quest, 
She never moved from cover. 


Then came a wandering swarm of bees 
And saw the dangling strings; 

They gathered underneath the nest, 
A bunch of heads and wings. 


Poor Lady Robin could not think 
What ailed the roaming bees; 

Perhaps she thought they settled there 
With an idle wish to tease. 


When next I walked beneath the tree 
And saw the gathered swarm, 

I thought if Mamma flies away, 
The bees her eggs may warm. 


There sat the Robin, unafraid, 
Upon her rightful site; 

And Father Robin as patrol 
Kept watch with all his might. 


Four days the swarm hung on the bough 
Below the Robins nest; 

But when they left we know not, 
Nor where they now do rest. 


The Robin hatched her little brood 
At the appointed time; 
And Brrp-Lore children may enjoy 
This tale in simple rhyme. 
—CATHARINE E. RHOADS, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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HELPING THE BIRDS 


CHARACTERS 
FATHER Mary, 12 years 
MorTHER — TomMy, 13 years 
Littte Lucy, 11 years 


SCENE I 


Mother preparing supper. Children come in from school. 

Lirtte Lucy: O Mother, do you know what we saw when we were going to 
school this morning? 

Moruer: What was it, dear? 

Lucy: It was a flock of Bluebirds in the apple trees. 

Mary: And TI saw some Robins, Mother. They were glad spring has come, 
I know, by the way they were singing. 

Moruer: Yes, children, I heard them sing but I didn’t see them. 

Tommy: O Mother, come see the Bluebirds! There are so many of them; 
come quick! 

Moruer: Please go quietly or you will scare them. 

Lucy: Aren’t they beautiful, Mother? They are looking for something 
to eat. 

MoruHer: Run and get some bread crumbs, Mary. (Mary returns with 
crumbs.) 

Mary: Let’s put them on the ground by the path, then we will go behind 
the barn and watch them eat. (Children go out. Mother in the house looking 
out of window.) 

Motuer: The Audubon Society is worth while. They didn’t have any such 
society when I was a little girl. Tommy and Mary can name more birds than 
I can. 

ScENE II 


Tommy: Mother, Mother, Mother: (Mother enters.) Mother, I want to 
ask you something. May I make a birdhouse? 

MotHer: What do you mean? 

Tommy: You know Bluebirds build their nests in holes in apple trees and 
if they didn’t find any holes in our apple trees, they wouldn’t stay with us. I 
want to build a birdhouse so they can build a nest in that. 

Moruer: Oh, I see. I know what you mean. You may ask Father when he 
comes home from work if you may have some boards and nails. (Enter Father.) 

Fatuer: Hello, children. You are all looking as if you had something to 
say to me. 

Tommy: I think I have, Father. May I have some boards, nails and a 


hammer? 
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FATHER: What are you going to do, Tommy? 

Tommy: I want to make a house for the birds to build their nests in. 

Fatuer: I think that’s a good idea. Birds help the farmers a lot. They eat 
the insects and bugs that would destroy our crops, and they make music every 
morning. : 

Tommy: Will you help me make the birdhouse if I need any help? 

FATHER: I would be glad to help you Saturday afternoon. 

Lucy AND Mary: Won’t that be fine! 

Mary: I hope it will be finished before the birds find some other place to 
build their nests.—Stat1A ZyGMmont (age 13 years), Russell School. 


MARTIN AND THRUSH 


There is a Purple Martin house out by my grandmother’s house. It is over 
twelve years old and has been ‘rented’ every year. This year the Martins came 
as usual but they are not herenow. I saw my first Martin on April 28. 

When they came they seemed to be contented, but we have been having 
very cool weather with very much rain. Could you tell me if they have gone 
to a more southern location or what has happened to them? 

There is also another Martin house that I know of that had tenants this 
spring and is empty now. The English Sparrows are not occupying either of 
the houses. 

Yesterday (May 20) it was very cold. There was an Olive-backed Thrush 
and an Oven-bird in our yard eating bread. The latter also ate a few ant eggs. 
Is it unusual for an Olive-backed Thrush to eat bread in a back yard? On 
a cold day? ; 

I have seen 77 different birds this year, many in our yard.—Rosert E. 
BALL (age 12 years), Canton, Ohio. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Announcement is made to members that 
in compliance with the By-Laws of this 
Organization, the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and 
Animals will be held Tuesday morning, 
October 29, at 10 o’clock, in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer, and 
Field Agents will be read and various other 


matters of general interest will be discussed. 
Luncheon will be served to delegates and 
members. 

The meeting for the general public will be 
held at 8 o’clock on the preceding evening, 
in the lecture hall of the Museum. An at- 
tractive and instructive program will be 
presented. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to attend all sessions. 


RIDING THE YELLOWSTONE BOUNDARY 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


The members of the Yellowstone Park 
Boundary Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover on April 5, 1929, were engaged 
in field duties from July 15 to August 6. 
This Commission, named in pursuance to an 
act of Congress of March 4, 1929, was formed 
for the purpose of seeking to settle certain 
disputed questions in reference to changes 
in the boundary of our_premier National 
Park. Itis to make its report to the President 
on or before January 1, 1931. 

Obviously, one of the Commission’s first 
duties was to acquire personal familiarity 


with the areas under discussion, hence the 
members journeyed to Wyoming for the 
purpose. Much of the traveling was done on 
horseback. All supplies, bedding, tents, and 
other impedimenta were carried on pack- 
horses. We crossed many streams, and at 
higher elevations often found our way along 
trails made by the elk herds of the region. 
Many days were spent traversing the region 
of the upper Yellowstone River and Thor- 
oughfare Creek which have their birth among 
the snow-banks along the crest of the 
Absaroka Range and Continental Divide, 
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ALONG THE CREST OF THE ABSAROKAS AT 11,000 FEET. ONE OF THE PROPOSED 


NEW BOUNDARY LINES FOR THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


We worked our way through extensive 
forests of lodge-pole pine and skirted many 
alpine flower gardens of marvelous variety 
and exquisite beauty. We saw numerous 
elk, moose, mule-deer, and bear, and forded 
many streams teeming with trout. Bird-life, 
as is usual in the Wyoming mountains, was 
not abundant. Two Bald Eagles’ nests were 
discovered with young and _ attending 
parents. Golden-eyes and Mergansers were 


We 


frequently seen with their young. Western 
Robins were noted from time to time. 
Clark’s Crows and Black-headed Jays were 
in evidence, and the Rocky Mountain Jays, 
or ‘camp robbers,’ were always in camp 
looking for scraps from the table. Gambel’s 
Sparrows were in many of the valleys, and a 
mother bird was discovered one evening 
feeding her young. Pipits also, frequently 
were seen flying with food to their young. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK BOUNDARY COMMISSION, PARK AND FOREST OFFICIALS 


AND GUIDES IN UPPER THOROUGHFARE COUNTRY, JULY, 1929 
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In the Bechler Basin various shore-birds 
were noted. Here also were Sandhill Cranes 
and Franklin’s Grouse. One evening while at 
supper we were much delighted by the actions 
of a Great Blue Heron that with evident fury 
was in close pursuit of two Canada Geese. 
The three birds were traveling in great haste 
amid a medley of squawks and honks. A 
female Cowbird accompanied our pack-train 
for almost three days, thus giving us her 
society along the trails for nearly forty miles. 
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MULE DEER IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


The Commission gave three public hear- 
ings. One at Cody, Wyo., lasted from eight 
o’clock in the evening until one-thirty in the 
morning. With a single exception, every 
speaker was opposed to extending the Park 
boundary into the Upper Yellowstone and 
Thoroughfare country. Most of the oppo- 
sition was voiced by those who have an 
interest in taking hunting parties into this 
region. Shooting privileges would, of course. 
cease, should the area become Park territory. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION SLEPT IN TEPEES 
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During the days spent studying the winter 
range of the great southern elk herd, a hear- 
ing was held for the citizens of Jackson. A 
meeting also was called at Ashton, Idaho, 
where many prominent people of that State, 
including the Governor, a Senator, and a 
Congressman, gave us their reasons why the 
Bechler Basin should be excluded from the 
Park. Their desire is to get the Basin coun- 
try out of the Park so that by a dam it may 
be made a reservoir for irrigating dry farm 
lands of the State. 

Throughout much of our trip we were 
accompanied by representatives of the Na- 


tional Park and National Forest Services and 

by officials of State Game Commissions of 

Wyoming and Idaho. ? 
The Yellowstone Park Boundary Com- 


mission consists of Dr. E. E. Brownell, Dr. - ~ 


Arthur E. Morgan, Arthur Ringland, C. H. 
Ramsdell, and the writer. The Commission 
organized with Dr. Brownell as Chairman and 
Mr. Ringland as Secretary. ; 

The Commission’s findings will ultimately 
go to President Hoover, after which they will 
be available to such of the public as may be 
interested in these matters. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Oil Pollution Again 
Those who for years have been-trying to 
solve the ever increasingly difficult problem 
of oil pollution on coastal waters and on the 


BEACH ON FIRE ISLAND, N. Y., SHOWING OIL POLLUTION AFTER 


high seas no doubt found considerable en- 
couragement in the Preliminary Conference 
held in Washington in 1926. The draft con- 
vention prepared at that Conference was 


SEVERAL DAYS OF STRONG SOUTHEASTERLY WINDS 
Photographed by Alden H. Hadley, August 20, 1929 


This beach is normally of pure white sand. Oil residues discharged from ships float for indefinite 
periods, cften being cast ashore, as shown in the photograph. Such pollution becomes an intolerable 
nuisance to people frequenting beaches, and a vast menace to wild-bird life. 
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submitted to the various governments inter- 
ested, for their consideration. It was. of 
course, hoped that they would all manifest 
their approval of the principles involved. _ 
A number of the participating countries 
have since indicated their agreement in 
principle to the draft, but others have 
signified their unwillingness to accept it 
without material changes. In view of this 
situation, and without active codperation of 
these countries, it is felt in official circles that 
no international solution of the problem is 
possible at this time. 
This regrettable failure to secure full in- 
ternational codperation with respect to the 
draft of the Washington Conference, com- 
bined with a reputed improvement of condi- 
tions relating to the oil menace, has appar- 
ently resulted in a general slackening of 
interest in the whole problem of oil pollution. 
Recent news from England, however, 
brings convincing evidence that the oil 
menace is just as great as ever and the 
necessity for international codperation is 
more and more evident if this vexatious 
problem is ever to be given satisfactory 
solution. Not only isa heavy toll being taken 
of sea and shore-bird life, but many bathing 
beaches are being polluted. The ever-in- 
creasing accumulation of oil is bound to have 
disastrous effects on the entire chain of 
biological phenomena which is so necessary 
in preserving a proper balance in marine life. 
According to a statement of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, there 
has been “‘a distinct recrudescence of the 
abomination, owing no doubt to winds and 
storms having brought in the filth from a 
greater distance than previously. The 
Watchers of the R. S. P. B. report from var- 
ious stations the presence of the oil and the 
hatefulness to them of the task of killing the 
distressed and dying birds; and letters come 
also from seaside visitors, who object both 
to the sight of the suffering birds and to the 
tarry patches in waters where they had hoped 
to bathe.” 
Mr. H. De Vere Stacpoole, writing in the 
Daily Mail (June 11, 1929), says: 
“The battle with oil is entering on_its 
second phase. 
“This is not a fight conducted by a few 
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sentimentalists for the sake of the sea-birds; 
it is and has been conducted by the Ad- 
miralty, by some of the big shipping com- 
panies, who have installed separators in their 
vessels, by great societies like the R. S. P. 
C. A. and the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds, by chambers of commerce, 
notably that of the Isle of Wight, and by 
hosts of people moved to action, not by 
sentiment, but by sickness at the horrors 
they have seen... . 

“We are giving the coastal and narrow 
seas a cumulative poison they can’t get rid 
of and some day, just as a lead worker 
suddenly, through long absorption, develops 
painter’s colic, our fisheries will complain, as 
indeed they are beginning to complain. 

“The dead birds are the first symptoms of 
a disease that may desperately injure one of 
our main food supplies, and this applies not 
only to England, but also to the continent 
of Europe. The remedy is common sense and 
common cleanliness, inspiring national and 
international action,” 


New Bird-Protective Work in Georgia 


An arrangement recently has been effected 
with the Bureau of Biological Survey, where- 
by this Association will employ a special 
agent in the lower Ogeechee River section of 
Georgia. 

According to E. B. Whitehead, Federal 
Game Protector, the region is especially rich 
in water-birds, many thousands of Herons 
each year congregating here for breeding 


purposes. Wood Ducks also are found here 


-in great numbers, and are often illegally 


killed. 

In view of the great necessity for giving 
special protection to the wild-bird life of this 
section, the Audubon Association since 
August 1, 1929, is providing the salary of a 
man who shall serve throughout the year as 
a deputy United States Game Protector. 

He is working under the supervision of E. 
B. Whitehead, United States Game Pro- 
tector, stationed at Savannah. It will be his 
duty not only to protect the water-birds of 
the region, but also to look after the enforce- 
ment of the Federal law pertaining to song 
and insectivorous birds, for here the killing 
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of Robins and other song-birds in winter has 
never been completely stopped. 

Our members will be interested in knowing 
that additional plans also are being con- 
sidered to codperate with the Biological 
Survey in placing special wardens in the field 
for the purpose of guarding isolated colonies 
of breeding water-birds. 


Hunting Club Protects Herons and Egrets 
in Texas 


A letter recently has been received from 
J. J. Carroll of Houston, Tex., in which he 
tells of an unusually interesting colony of 
Egrets and Herons which for some time has 
been given protection by a local sportsmen’s 
club. Mr. Carroll for a number of years has 
been a member of this Association. He is an 
ardent bird-lover and a competent ornitholo- 
gist. We quote from his letter as follows: 

“The lake to which I referred in my con- 
versation with you is located 65 or 70 miles 
west of Houston and is under lease to a hunt- 
ing club of which I am a member. 

“The resident manager lives at our club- 
house the year round. I have been a member 
of this club for 8 or 10 years, but had never 
been there in the summer until 1926, Since 
then I have spent a good many days each 
summer there. 

“The family Ardeidw, I think, would be 
of the most interest to you. There are ten 
members of this group found at Eagle Lake 
during the year, as follows: Ward’s Heron, 
Little Blue Heron, Louisiana Heron, Green 
Heron, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Black- 
crowned Night Heron, Egret, Snowy Egret, 
American Bittern, Least Bittern. All of 
these are summer residents except Ward’s 
Heron and the American Bittern. The latter 
of course, is never found there in the summer. 
I have seen the Ward’s Heron in the summer, 
but have never found a nest. 

“T would estimate the number of pairs of 
nesting birds about as follows: Egret 150 
pairs, Snowy Egret 1,500, Little Blue Heron 
2,000, Yellow-crowned Night Heron 200, 
Black-crowned Night Heron 50, Green 
Heron 50, Louisiana Heron ro, Least Bittern 
ro, making a total of 3,970 pairs of breeding 
birds. 


“Eagle Lake embraces about 2,000 acres, 
and is an ideal haven for summer water- 
birds. These birds are as well protected as if 
they were under Federal supervision. They 
could hardly be molested without the aid of 


a boat and no boats are permitted on the 


lake except those belonging to the club. Our 
manager there is very zealous in his pro- 
tection of these birds. They have been 
steadily increasing since they have been 
under my observation, and there is nothing 
to prevent their further increase. 

“This lake is surrounded by rice farms and 
all members of the family Ardeidw, except 
possibly the Bitterns, wage relentless warfare 
on crawfish, which are the bane of the rice 
farmers, being very destructive to the 
levees found in all rice fields. For that 
reason, the rice farmers also are inclined to 
protect the birds.” 


Henderson, Ky., Audubon Memorial 
Project 

Students of the life of John James Au- 
dubon are aware that at one time he dwelt 
at Henderson, Ky., where he kept a general 
merchandise store and erected a mill which 
was, before a great while, his financial un- 
doing. It was while residing in Henderson 
that he drew many of his pictures that 
appeared later in his great work, ‘Birds of 
North America.’ 

Miss Susan S. Towles, writing for the 
Henderson County Historical Society, again 
calls our attention to the ambition of many 
local people to create an Audubon memorial 
at Henderson. She says, “It has long been 
our hope to see the grounds on which was 
located his old mill dedicated as the ‘Audu- 
bon Mill Park.’ The mill burned in 1913.” 

Continuing, Miss Towles writes, ‘““Hender- 
son, a town of about 15,000 population, has 
begun a fund, but a much larger sum is 
needed than can be raised locally. The idea 
is a national one, the memorial is for a man 
of national, even international, fame. Fo1 
this reason, the Audubon Memorial Society 
at Henderson is asking for a national appro- 
priation with which to honor a name familiar 
to every American child, that these children 
may know that Americans honor a great 
man of peace as well as the men of war. 


| 
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“At the proper time a bill will be intro- 
duced in Congress requesting a Federal 
appropriation for this purpose. This Society 
bespeaks the interest of every lover of birds, 
of every lover of Audubon, in this plan of the 
Audubon Memorial Society of America of 
Henderson, Ky. Its President is Gibney 
Oscar Letcher, Henderson, Ky.” 


National Park in Belgian Congo 
Enlarged 


A recent communication from Dr. J. M. 
Derscheid, European Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Preservation, 
tells of the final success which has crowned 
three years of effort in the matter of enlarg- 
ing Parc National Albert in the Kivu (Belgian 
Congo). A Royal Decree has been passed by 
the King, Prime Minister, and the Colonial 
Council, increasing the Park’s area from 
120,000 to 470,000 acres. This went in force 
July 9, 1929. The Park is to be placed under 
the jurisdiction of an Administrative Board 
of twenty scientists, of which Dr. Derscheid 
will be Secretary. Six of these twenty Board 
members must be chosen by the King among 
foreign scientists. Complete ownership of 
the land is reserved, and nobody may enter 
the Park area without a written notice from 
the Game Warden, who has already taken up 
his duties. 

Unusual interest is attached to the creation 
of this Park since it is the first time that such 
a large area set aside for scientific research 
and nature preservation has been placed 
under the exclusive control of an international 
scientific Board. 


Captain R. D. Camp 


In Brownsville, Tex., on August 6, 1920, 
Captain R. D. Camp died at the age of 62. 
For a number of years he had been entrusted 
by the Association with guarding the colonies 
of nesting Herons, Egrets, and sea-birds in 
the Laguna Madre district. 

Soon after the discovery of the teeming 
water-bird life of this region in 1920, Judge 
James B. Wells and Mr. Camp secured an 
enactment, by the Texas General Assembly, 
whereby certain islands on the Texas coast 
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were leased to the Audubon Association for 
a period of 50 years. 

For a time he served as State Game 
Warden and deputy United States Game 
Warden and was ever an active force in the 
cause of the enforcement of game- and bird- 
protective laws. 

He was of powerful physique and endowed 
with an unusually strong personality, which 
characteristics caused him to be widely 
known throughout southeastern Texas. 

From time to time for many years he was 
host to visiting ornithologists from various 
parts of the country, as his knowledge of the 
Lower Rio Grande region and its wild life 
rendered his services of great value. He was 
often called the ‘perfect host.’ 

Mr. Camp was a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and was a near relative of the late 
Walter Camp, of football fame. 


Band-tailed Pigeons Destroy Fruit in 
New Mexico 


It recently has been reported that the 
Band-tailed Pigeon, a species now given 
complete protection under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act with Canada, has. been 
proving destructive to the cherry crop in 
portions of New Mexico. The cherry grow- 
ers of Mountain Park have accordingly 
appealed to the Federal authorities for help. 
United States Game Protector B. R. Britton 
went to the region and has taken over the 
situation. 

He reports there is no denying that the 
Pigeons eat cherries, since he watched one 
consume “forty at one sitting.” He, how- 
ever, is confident that it will be possible to 
handle the situation without killing the birds, 
and that the use of blank cartridges, scare- 
crows, and other devices will prove effective. 


Coyotes Threatening Alaska’s Wild Life 


The Territorial Legislature of Alaska 
recently appropriated $30,000 as an emer- 
gency measure to provide funds with which 
to combat the rapidly increasing depreda- 
tions of coyotes in that country. 

For some time the Alaskan Game Com- 
niission and other authorities familiar with 
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the situation, have viewed with alarm the 
increase in these predatory animals which are 
proving very destructive not only to the 
young of game animals, but to migratory 
water-fowl on their lesser breeding grounds 
on the upper Tanana and Yukon Rivers. 

At present, coyotes are found in large 
numbers throughout eastern Alaska from the 
Porcupine River on the north to the Kenne- 
cott and McCarthy regions on the south. 
They have even spread westward to the 
Kenai Peninsula and to the headwaters of 
the Kuskokwim. 

The measure adopted by the Territorial 
Legislature authorizes the employment of 
two expert leaders in the work of control, 
men trained and recognized by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. These are 
to be assisted by four hunters and trappers. 


Sea-Birds Increasing on Canadian 
Sanctuaries 


According to a recent Bulletin of the De- 
partment of the Interior of the Dominion 
of Canada, sea-birds such as Gannets, Eider 
Ducks, Puffins, Cormorants, Terns, Gulls, 
Razor-billed Auks, and others, are to be 
found in countless numbers on the bird 
sanctuaries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Since the earliest times, the Bird Rocks of 
the Magdalen Islands, Percé Rock, and 
Bonaventure Island off the Gaspé coast, and 
the islands along the north shore of the Gulf 
have been frequented by these birds as 
breeding grounds. 

With the passage of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act the sea-bird life of this 
region has shown a steady increase, and the 
bird sanctuaries, which now number thirteen, 
are each year attracting more attention. 

The rookeries on the Gaspé coast were set 
aside as sanctuaries in 1919, and those along 
the northern shore of the Gulf in 1925. 
They are all under the joint control of the 
Dominion Government and the Quebec 
Province authorities, and each year are 
visited by an officer of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Many whose privilege it has been to visit 
these bird-islands have been filled with deep 
feelings of emotion at the marvelous pictures 
of bird-life there presented. 
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Katherine H. Stuart 


The passing of Miss Katherine H. Stuart 
the last week of June, in Alexandria, Va., 
removes from the ranks of those who have 
been fighting for the cause of bird-protection, 
a loyal and enthusiastic worker. 

Miss Stuart at the time of her death was 
president of the Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
and Arlington Audubon Society. In 1910 
she became the active agent of the National 
Association in sponsoring the-cause of bird- 
protection and bird-study in the schools of 
Virginia through the means of Junior Audu- 
bon Clubs. She was continued in this 
position until 1916. 

Miss Stuart was a daughter of the late 
Col. Charles N. and Roberta Lomax Stuart. 
She is survived by a sister who resides in 
Alexandria. 


Interest in Bird-banding on Increase 


According to a statement recently issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, during the fiscal year 1929, the Bur- 
eau of Biological Survey bought and issued to 
licensed bird-banders 249,000 bands. The 
total number of birds banded and reported 
was 133,884. 

It is felt that the ever-increasing interest 
manifested in this work is destined to throw 
much light on the problems of bird-migration 
and also on certain aspects of behavior and 
life-histories. 


New Federal Bird Refuges 


President Hoover by Executive order 
recently established a 57,000-acre bird refuge 
at the former Fort Keogh Military Reserva- 
tion near Miles City, Mont. The project was 
supported by the Montana Fish and Game 
Commission, by the sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions of the State, and by various groups and 
individuals. 

Within the refuge is a 7o-acre artificial 
lake which is used jointly by the State and 
the Federal Bureau of Fisheries for the 
propagation of warm-water fishes. 

Ring-necked Pheasants, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, and wild water-fowl are already 
found in the reservation, which has been 
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hunted but little, since the area had been 
utilized as an experimental station for live 
stock. 

The Fort Keogh bird refuge is regatded as 
an important addition to the number of 
Federal refuges already existing. 

By Executive order of July 16, 1929, 
President Hoover also set aside as a refuge 
and breeding ground for birds, Snake, Dead 
Man or Bird, and North Keys, in the island 
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group known as Cedar Keys, off the west 
coast of Levy County, Florida, west of 
Waccasassa Bay. It will be known as the 
Cedar Keys Bird Refuge. The islands 
reserved serve as important nesting and 
wintering grounds for hundreds of aquatic 
birds, including several species of Herons, 
Pelicans, and Cormorants, some of which 
are becoming greatly depleted in number. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 


July 1, 1929 to September 1, 1929 
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The following contributed $1 each: Miss 
Dorothy D. Allee, Miss Jean H. Allee, H. 
Alban Anderson, Mrs. F. B. Andre, Mrs. J. 
S. Appleby, H. W. Atkinson, James B. At- 
water, Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley 
(Pa.), Walter A. Baetjer, Mrs. Edward L. 
Ballard, Dr. Max Ballin, O. P. Bassett, Mrs. 
John H. Behre, Elliot S. Benedict, Arthur C. 
Bent, Berea College (Ky.), Mrs. F. T. Bick- 
nell, Charles E. Bisco, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 
Miss Victorine Blanchard, Miss Margaret 
L. Bodine, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, Miss Laura 
Boorman, Mrs. E. A. Bouer, Frank Brandon, 
Mrs. Wm. T. Brooks, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Brown, Dr. Wm. E. Bruner, Buck Hill (Pa.) 
Nature Club, Frances H. Burnett, D. H. 
Burrell, Jr., Mrs. Howard R. Butler, John 
C. Campbell Folk School, Ernest T. Carter, 
Samuel T. Carter, Jr., Arthur Chamberlain, 
Henry M. Channing, Miss Alice Cheever, 
J. N. Chester, Edward H. Cobb, Russell 
Colgate, Barron G. Collier, Mrs. Marion T. 
Collignon, Mrs. Moses H. Cone, J. Howell 
Conklin, Henry L. Cornet, Douglas F. Cox, 
Mrs. George Coykendall, Mrs. George H. 
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Philip S. Mentz, Millbrook (N. Y.) Garden 


Club, Mrs. Annie E. Miller, Mrs. J. P. Mit- 
chell, Mrs. Charles S. Moch, John Monks, 
Mrs. E. N. Moses, Mrs. Albert H. Motley, 
Murphy Collegiate Institute (Tenn.), Harold 
Nathan, James Neilson, F. Maurice Newton, 
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Mrs. Frederick Osborn, Mrs. Carl L. Otto, 
Pacifi: Mills Library (S. C.), A. B. Page, 
Robert L. Parsons, George Fred Pelham, 
Miss Edna Phillips, Wm. S. Pilling, Miss 
Caroline Plant, Robert W. Pomeroy, Dr. 
Minerva B. Pontius, Charles K. Post, G. R. 
Rebmann, Jr., W. D. Redwood, Charles O. 
Rhodes, Waldo L. Rich, Mrs. Jane Deeter 
Rippin, Mrs. Edward S. Robinson, Mrs. E. 
Roesler, Mrs. John H. Rose, Miss Jane A. 
Runyon, Mrs. Alice M. Rush, H. E. Russell, 
Santa Clara Co. (Calif.) Aud. Soc., A. G. 
Schlieker, Mrs. E. G. Schmiedell, John D. H. 
Schultz, John Duer Scott, Mrs. Francis B. 
Sears, George W. Short, E. P. Shove, Dr. 
Peter M. Smith, Dr. John B. Solley, Jr., 
South Bend Humane Society (Ind.), Miss 
Edith P. Sovereign, Mrs. E. W. Sparrow, 
George O. Spencer, Mrs. Walter B. Stephen- 
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PRICE $20.00 


Powerful as a 2-lb. glass. Fits easily in your 
vest pocket. Wide Field, Good Illumination and 
Sharp Definition. Universal Focus beyond 20 feet. 

USED BY—R. Bruce Horsfall, Robert 


The Prismiris is an ideal Prism Binocular for 
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Cushman Murphy, Arthur Newton Pack, light weight with compactness and sturdy con- 
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Color Key to North American Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN F 


With 800 drawings by C. A. Reed 


This work with its concise descriptions of specific characters, range and notes, 
and colored figure of each species, may be well described as an illustrated di 


tionary of North American birds. 


The introductory chapter and Systematic Table of North American Birds 
have been reset and brought up to date, and two appendices have been added. 


The first contains descriptions of speci 


es, which have been published since the 


first edition of the Color Key appeared. The-second is a Faunal Bibliography 
containing references to all the more important faunal papers on North American 
birds. The titles are so arranged that one can readily tell what are the principal 
publications relating to the birds of any given region. 


The book therefore makes an admirable introduction to the study of birds and 


the literature of ornithology, and at the same time is an authoritative work of 


reference. 
344 Pages. 


Cloth, $3.50 net. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


29-35 West 32d Street 
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The Perfect Bird Feeder 
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Feeder. 
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1447 Washington Street CANTON, MA‘ 
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cA Companion to 
“The Travels of Birds” 
by the same cAuthor, 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


The extraordinary, but not unexpected reception 
accorded to Dr. Chapman’s little volume on ‘“The Travels 
of Birds” has led to the preparation of this work, which 
is designed to form an introduction to the study of birds. 
The author believes that winter is the best season in 
which to begin the study of ornithology, for the reason 
that there are fewer birds and they may be more easily 
identified, and they are generally hungry and conse- 
quently more approachable. The birds have been 
separated into three easily-grasped groups of field birds, 
forest birds, and home birds, and m an entertaining 
manner the author discusses their habits and chief 
characteristics. There are numerous illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net per copy. 
Also an edition for use as a school reader. 


This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Publishers 35 West 32d Street New York 
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THE ORIGIN OF BIRDS 


By GERHARD HEILMANN 


An absorbingly interesting study which exactly hits the mean 
between a purely technical treatise and a popular elementary 
handbook for the layman. . . . So written as to hold the attention 
of the enthusiastic student from the first page to the last. 

— HARTFORD COURANT. 


A work of the utmost value to students of avian evolution and for 
bird lovers in general, as there is no other work which brings 
together such a fund of information from every angle of approach. 
Mr. Heilmann has high artistic skill and is a keen-visioned scien- 
tist as well, a very rare combination which is reflected in the great 


beauty and accuracy of his work. —RICHARD S. LULL, Director of 
Peabody Museum, Yale University. 


The most complete, exhaustive, and authoritative work on this sub- 
ject that has so far been published .... The illustrations are pro- 


fuse, well-chosen, and accurate.—BARNUM BROWN, Curator of Verte- 
brate Paleontology, American Museum of Natural History. 


“Ghe first complete account of our knowledge 
of the evolution of birds. Its interest is heightened 
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in notable drawings and paintings by the author. 
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